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Here's the Greatest BILLFOLD BARGAIN in all America 





Your LODGE Emblem or Army or Navy Insignia 
and Name Engraved in 23K. Gold — 
Absolutely FREE 


Special Introductory Offer 


+498 


~ y Be leis” e 
Rising Costs DAA SO A ~ à 1943™ ; Genuine 
of Leather come | | ; | 


May Make | As é \ 1S 8 
It Impossible |Ẹ : Ye k Quality Leather 


To Repeat | NA) M A W BLACK CALFSKIN 
This Amazing | [BES . DeLuxe VALUE 


= Ü ‘Your LODGE Emblem, NAME, 
ADDRESS, and Social Security Number 
Engraved in GOLD— FREE! 


Men:—Here, without a doubt, is positives vent the soiling of your valuable mem- 
ly the greatest Billfold and Pass Case bership and credit cards. . 

Bargain that you'll be likely to see for When closed this handsome Billfold has 
a good many years to come. For a high the soft velvety feel you find only in 
quality Calfskin Billfold, beautifully en- quality Calfskin. Your choice of Em- 
graved in gold, with your LODGE Em- blems and Initials, are beautifully em- 
blem and Name, you would expect to bossed in 23 karat gold on the face of 
pay up to $4.50 and consider it a mar- the Billfold. Due to difficulty in ob- 
velous buy. If you take advantage of taining choice leather because of war 
this sensational introductory offer you conditions, the supply of these Billfolds 
can get this superb genuine Calfskin is limited. Remember if you send pe 
Wallet and Pass Case for only $1.98, order promptly, we will include abso- 
and we will send you absolutely free a lutely FREE, a beautiful identification. 








- YOUR LODGE 
i> EMBLEM HERE 


` 







YOUR INITIALS 4> 


S specially denaned three color lifetime Key Tag and Gilt chain to match, all 

HERE Identification Plate, which carries your hard engraved with your Name, 
|] Social Security Number, your Name and dress, City and State. If after receiv- 
FR a Address or your Army Draft Number. ing your Billfold and Free Gift, you don't 


This fine grain calfskin Billfold must positively agree that this is the most 
actually be seen to be fully appreciated. outstanding bargain you have ever come 
Besides the spacious compartment at the across, return them to us and your 

back which can be used for currency, ey will be cheerfully refunded in full, 
checks, papers, etc., it has four pock- Send your order today, without fail so 
ets each protected by celluloid to pre- you won't be disappointed. 
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-Rush This Coupon For This Orice-In-A-Lifetime Bargain! 














E aia GIPORTANT) E ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART ij H 
This beautiful three-color life-time Identificatie Triple . 245- 54 W. inois St. leaaey 
security oF a aie numbers egies gomenatiog H — oT bea want a LODGE, 'ABMY 5 NAVY Insignia, state name H 
securi Fi Pe 7 Bill o : > i here 
S makes one of i Gentlemen: I enclose $1.98. Please send me a, Genuine Calfskin, Bela re ' 
$e atoms my name and choice of Emblems engraved in 23k gold. Include aniy, E 
and appreci- E a life-time Identification Plate carrying my full Name and, weclal ecur! zi . 
ated gifts W her, or Draft Number. Also include FREE an Identification Key 36 tate. a 
TON pg give E Chain to match, all hand-engravéd with my Name, Address, i 
to any man! E 
u HAVO Ẹ My Full Namo......ceeeeeeecee cesses esecereseeesennsces sieveseseneseeenees D 
a Boy =. - m (Please print clearly) H 
fng his SOURS g Address os.sisssese ceseenesesrensneenenerseseseseess a 
try, sv 
OQ hand. ene K cotseavasaeetescanse T E B 
: Skin bniog M Draft Number. essessesoe 
it rder at once we send kin billfold Social Security Number... s.s.s... s... Army Dra’ eeeseooso e 
Also FREE ai you this beautiful iiend ene asad girta E O Please ship the above C.O.D. for $1.98 plus a few pennies postage ‘ana 
ii ain to match, e e 
ton koy pat) ond ore ‘address, city and state. Seer todays i C.0.D. charges. 


Wilt iaat a titetime. Cee SRS 


J. E. SMITH 
Presiden? 

Nailonal Radio Institute 
Estabilshed 28 Years 
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$200 a Month In 

Own Business 
‘Por several 
years I have 
been in business 
for myself. mak- 
Í ing around $200 
a month. Busi- 
ness has ee 
nereased. I. have N.R.I. to 
theuk for my start in this 
feld.” ARLIE J. FROEH- 
NER, 300 W.. Texas Ave.; 
Goose Creek, Texas. 





Lieutenant in 
Signal Corps 


"I cannot divulge 
any information 
as to my type of 
work, but I can 
say that N. R. I. 
training is cer- 
tainly coming in 
mighty handy these days.” 
(Name and address omitted 
for military reasons.) 


$5 to $10 Week 
in Spare Time 


“Tam engaged 
in spare time 
Radio work. I 
average from $5 
to $10 a week. I 
y often wished that 
had _ enrolled 
sooner because all this extra 
Money sure does come in 
& THEODORE K. 
DuBREE, Horsham, Pa. 


S Extra Pay 
2 inArmy, QF 7 
(a pNavy, Too tet 


Men likely to go into 
“military service, soldiers, 
sailors, marines, should 
mail the coupon now! 
helps 





Learning , Radio 
men get extra rank, extra 
prestige, 
ing duties, 
HIGHER PAY. Also pre- 


more interest- 
MUCH 


pares for good Radio 
jobs after service endy: 
Over 1,700 service men 
now enrolled. 








Mail the Coupon for a FREE lesson from my 
Radio Course, It shows you how N.R.I. trains you 
for Radio at home in spare time. And with this 
sample lesson I'll send my 64-page illustrated 
book, RICH REWARDS IN RADIO. It describes 
the many fascinating jobs Radio offers, explains 


how N.R.I. teaches you with interesting, ilus- 
trated lessons, 
Act Now! Many Radio Technicians 


Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 


Right now, in nearly every neighborhood, there's 
room for more spare and full time Radio Tech- 
niclans. Many Radio Technicians are stepping into 
FULL TIME Radio jobs, or are starting their own 
shops, and making $30, $40, $50 a week! 

Others are taking good-pay jobs with Broad- 
casting Stations. Hundreds more are needed for 
Government jobs as Civilian Radio Operators, 
Technicians. Radio Manufacturers, rushing to fill 
Government orders, need trained men. Aviation, 
Police, Commercial Radio and Loudspeaker Sys- 
tems are live, growing fields. And think of the 
NEW jobs Television and other Radio develop- 
ments will open after the war! I give you the 
Radio knowledge required for jobs in these fields. 


"The N.R.I. Method" eye Many Make 
$5, $10 a Week Extra While Learning 


Many N.R.I. Students make $5, $10 a week 
extra money fixing Radios in spare time while 
learning. I send EXTRA MONEY JOB SHEETS 
that tell how to do it! 

I give you thorough training in Radio Theory— 
show you how to use your knowledge. N.R.I. trains 
you “from ‘the ground up’’—covers_ Fundamentals 
thoroughly: Radio Terms, Symbols, Diagrams; Re- 
ceiver Troubles,. Servicing; Television; F, M. Re- 
ceivers, Transmitters; Cathode Ray Oscilloscopes; 
Electronic Controls, etċ., are just a FEW of the 
subjects you'll cover before you ‘finish my course! 

Find Out What N.R.I. Can Do for Yeu 

MAIL COUPON NOW for FREE sample Les- 
son and 64-page illustrated book, You'll see the 
many fascinating jobs Radio offers'and how you 
can train at home. If you«want to jump your 
pay—Mail Coupon AT ONCE! J. E. SMITH, 
President, Dept. 3CA2, Nationai Radio 
Institute, Washiugton, D.C. 


TRAINING MEN FOR VITAL RADIO JOBS 


Name 
Address 
City 
















BROADCASTING STATIONS (top. illustration) em- 
ploy _Radjo Téchnicians. as operators, ™ installation, 
maintenance .men and in othér fascinating, steady, 
wWell-paying technical jobs. FIXING RADIO SETS 
(bottom illustration), a booming field today, pays 
many Radio Technicians $30, #49, $50 a Week. 
Others “hold their regular jobs and make $5 fo $10 
a week extra fixing Radios in spare time, 


This FREE BOOK has Helped Hundreds 
of Men to Make More. Money 


Mr. J. E. Smith, President, Dept. 3CA2 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Washington, D. C. 


Mail me FREE, without obligation, your Sample Lesson and 64-pago book, 
Radio.’’ (No Salesman will call. Please write plainly.) 





“Rich Rewarde in 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ON 


1943 


ALL-STAR SCIENCE FICTION LINEUP! 


VENUS STATION ...............(Complete Novel)...... By ARTHUR LEO ZAGAT 12 
Strange was the web Fate wove, when Gort Higgin came back from the damned, seek- 
ing vengeance on the son of the man who had framed him. For the person in Arnim 
Penger's space-yacht was the last one in the universe Higgin wanted to harm! 


MURDERER'S APPRENTICE ........ (Short Story)............ By CLEVE CARTMILL 
Step by step, Gerry Talbot planned his coup. First, cleverly feign death. Second, 
masquerade asthe man who was-to succeed him in his position. Then, control of the 
great Durex Mines. For that control meant space-wide power! 


NO-MAN'S-LAND OF TIME ........ (Short Story)...... By EDMOND HAMILTON 

- Ancient Assyrian warriors, a girl trom olden Cyrene, a man from six hundred years 

in the future—all were here in this strange oasis in the Sahara, where Cronin and a 
Fighting French officer sought a dangerous enemy agent! 


THE MILLIONTH YEAR .....,....(Complete Novelet)...... By MARTIN PEARSON 
Ralph Striker found it almost impossible to orient himself in this half-strange, half- 
familiar world of a million years hence. Then he came upon a phenomenon which had 
been a famous mystery in his own time—lights in the sky! 


THE MAN WHO COULD STAND UP .... -(Complete Novelet)..... By CARL SELWYN 
Cokey was a dope-fiend and a sneck-thief. But how could he have known the world- 
shattering consequences of picking the- pocket of this mild-looking Professor Picard? 


THE GREAT SECRET ............. (Short Story).........-.. By L. RON HUBBARD 
Fanner Marston was nearly dead on his feet, but he pushed on toward his goa]. For 
before him lay legendary Parva, city of the universe's one-time masters. And here lay 
the secret, the great secret, possession of which would make him ruler of the entire 
universe! 


VOLLUSWEN ................2+6 (Short Story)......+.+++.+ By HENRY KUTTNER 
Galt Cavendish knew what it was to live with sinister, crawling terror, when he real- 
ized that his brother might not be human! 


STAR COMRADES .... (Short Story)........ By FRANK BELKNAP LONG 
Enemies of all life they were, yet they gave humanity a great boon the day they came 
to Earth! 


BY POPULAR REQUEST ...........,..... (Feature)....+cseeeseees By THE EDITOR 10 

SCIENCE FICTION SPOTLITE .......... (Department) ceeeceseses By JULIUS UNGER 108 

Cover by Milton Luros Robert W. Lowndes, Editor 
Illustrations by Bok, Coe, Knight, Lillis, Paul and Shumaker 


ee a M M e ae e a e aa e- 
SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, published Quarterly, January, April, July, and October, by COLUMBIA 
PUBLICATIONS, INC., 1 Appleton Street, Holyoke, Mass, Editorial and Executive offices, 60 Hudson- 
Street, New York, New York. For advertising, write Harold Hammond, Double Action Group, 60 Hudson 
Street, New York, New York, Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Holyoke, Mass. Single 
copy lic. Yearly subscription 60c. Printed in the U. S. A. 












THIS VALUABLE NEW BOOK 

i = “Mathematics Made Easy’’ — gives 

FA yog an ae e ER = J 

\ phase o igurin; pes o 

\ work, PLUS æ FREE Deluxe Pro- 

y \ a fessional 10 inch SLIDE RULE. 
' B Saves time, simplifies all calculat- 

, fractions, estimating, percentage, 


decimals, costs, ratios, ete. Complete 
instructions for using a Slide R 
FREE—wi 


BOTH 
E ERA this offer, 
>E 


A BETTER JOB and BIGGER PAY 
SHADOWGRAPH Se 


—You Read Biu ts the First Day : 


& BLUEPRINT READING 


AMAZING NEW INVENTION MEN of ALL AGES 
Makes Blueprint Reading Easy as Seeing a Movie | and. ALL | TRADES 
Learn at Home—Easily, Quickly—Iin Spare Time | Mechanic, Student, Welder, Car- 


THOUSANDS OF MEN WANTED AT ONCE! | Machinist, Seet” metat worker, 


Machinist, Skeet Metal Worker, 
Tool Maker, Electrician, Steel 
Botter Jobs — Bigger Pay are waiting for men who can READ BLUEPRINTS. Hero, at last, Worker, Aviation Mechanic, etc, 
ig a new quick and easy shortcut way te learn Blueprint Reading at Home in an amazingly you must know 
short time — at an unbelievably low cost, This sensational ‘‘Shadowgraph’’ Method of Blues BLUEPRINT READING 
print Reading was created by Nationally Famous Experts — skilled in teaching technical to wm promotion 
subjects to men without previous technical education. They have eliminated all complicated de- and bigger pay 
tails, they explain all technical words in simple language, Contains everything you need to 
knew about Reading Blueprints — no matter what kind 
of work you do, 


NOW ANYONE CAN READ BLUEPRINTS 


Everything about Blueprint Reading is put right at your 
finger-tips! Simple as A, B, C. No need to attend an 
expensive trade or technical school. No previous technical 
or special education is needed. Here’s a speedy Blue- 
print Reading Course fer all trades that fs ABSOLUTELY 
different. No dry textbooks — yeu learn by seeing and 
doing — and yor READ BLUEPRINTS from the very 
FIRST DAY. With this amazing new method—a few 
minutes a day is all you need to read Blueprints 
on sight. This simplified, spare-time, Home Study 
Course meets all Blueprint Requirements fer Civil 
Service and National Defense Jobs, 













































QUALIFY QUICKLY ty yeu Bot 


FOR A BIG PAY JOB =f nee, Sor ur AOE 









j POLT, B.S., C.E., Prof., 
Dio ort yon want a fob tn any" branch of | lege NY.: F. E. BURNS, aie 
® job, or if you want a job in any branch o ege,N, Y. ; F. E. s 3 5 `: 2 
aviation, shipbuilding, sheet metal werk, weld- B.S., M.E., Prof., Now-§ } 
ing, electricity, machine tooling, plumbing, car- atk Co. of Engineering. § o FREE EXAMINATION i 
pentry, radio, building, automotive and Diesel En- y 
gineering, or any other ef the mechanical, eon- AUSTIN TECHNICAL PUBLISHERS 4 
a ace oo gn ad oa ag Se A TOU QUAL i BETTER 275 7th Ave., Biv. H-t7, New York City Ta 
CH. “‘Shadowgraph’’ Methor © P IFY for a E = 
S708 AND BIGGER PAY in an amazingly short time. This marvelous horme- storm. me Su E ee beta Cares = 
fe study method is se easy—it enables even a school boy to learn Blueprint Reading with special “Working Medel” Bookease. I | 
raat She: Srst day? am to get FREE “Mathematics Mado Easy” [S| 
This 24-Volume Blueprint Reading Course is packed in a specially con- and Professional Slide Rute, T will pay post- 
structed bookcase, which in itself is a unique ‘Working Model’ designed man $1.95, plus postage and 0. Ð. 
6” enable you to read Blueprints frem the first day. The Course contains o charges on arrival If I return everything 
over 600 Actual Bluenrints—Charts—Tables—Diagrams—Signs—Symbols within 5 days you are to refund my money 


and other Instructive Pictures that help you te read Blueprints practical- 
ly on sight. 


EVERYTHING IS SENT TO YOU AT ONCE! 
FOR 5 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


Ss 

a 

3 in full, Otherwise I will remit $2 monthly 

E 

EN 

A 
The complete 24-Volume Blueprint Reading Courso ie sent to you together with - Namo sessseese erssssessessssessesssessest 

J 


for 3 menths and a final payment of $1 for 
the 4th month until the total price of $8.95 
je paid. (10% discount if full payment ac- 
companies erdet—same refund gurantee.) 





the specially constructed “Working Model? Bookcase. You also get FREE—‘‘Math- 
ematics Mado Easy’? and Professional Slide Rule. Everything is sent in one ship- 
ment ACT TODAY — DUE TO RISING PRICES FREE GIFT OFFER IS 


SEERBEJSVGSUSAIS 


AUSTIN TECHNICAL PUBLISHERS 
275 7th Ave., Div.-H-17, New York City 


AGArOSR ..ssossssesossssossessessussseens 


NOTE: If you enclose $1.95 with counon— 
we will pay ail postage charges, Every cent 
refunded if not satisfied. Š 


|. SEND NO MONEY 












— NOW! MUSIC LES 
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WHICH INSTRUMENT 


DO YOU WANT TO ` 
LEARN TO PLAY ? 


Thousands have learned to play this quick, easy 
short-cut way, right at home--AnD you CAN, TOO 


ES, theusands have learned to play 
Y caikiy and easily this remarkable 
“print and Picture’’ way. And if you 
spend only a half hour of your spare 
time each day following the instructions, 


-you, too, should be able to play simple 


melodies sooner tham you ever dreamed 
possible. 
HAVE REAL FUN LEARNING 


t's why it’s such fun learning mu- 
ea modern, shortcut U. 8. School 
way. You learn to play by playing. With 
this amazingly quick, easy method you 
need no special talent or previous musi- 
cal training. Neither do you need to 
spend endless hours on humdrum scales 
and tedious exercises. You Jearn to play 
real tunes almost from the start. And 
you can’t go wrong. Because first you are 
teld how to do a thing by the simple 
printed instructions. Then a picture or 
diagrain shows you how to do it. Finally 
you do it yourself and hear how it 
sounds, Nothing could be clearer. And 
sooner than you ever expected you'll be 
thrilled te find that you can pick up al- 
most any popular piece and play it by 
note. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS! 


My country, ’tis of thee, sweet land of liberty 





Look at the diagram, The first note on the music is “C s 
Follow the dotted line te the keyboard and locate “C” on the 
piano, Find the other notes the same way. Strike notes in- 
dicated and you'll be playing the melody of America. 

*Actual pupils’ names on request. Pictures by 
- ~ models. 





And just. think! With the many U. S. 
School Courses to choose from, you can 
take lessons on any instrument you se- 
lect, for less than 7e a day! That includes 
everything . . . valuable sheet music, 
printed instructions, diagrams and pic- 
tures, an@ our Personal Advisory Service 
. « « Do extras of any kind. Is it any 
wonder that thousands have taken ad- 
vantage of this modern way to learn mu- 
sic at home in spare time . . . and to 
win new friends, greater popularity, and 
enjoy musical good times galore? 

SEND FOR FREE PROOF 

If you really want to learn music... 
to be invited everywhere . . and get 
lots more fun out of life . . mail the 
coupon below asking for Free “Print and 
Picture’ Sample and Illustrated Booklet. 
See for yourself how easy and pleasant 
it is to learn to play this modern, short- 
cut, money-saving way. Check the in- 
strument you want to play. Don’t walt 
. . . do it now! U. S. School of Music, 
1234 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. ©. 


, 





PREFERS HOME STUDY 
METHOD 


I took lessons from a private 
instructor but grew tired of 
long hours of practice. After 
studying your course for only 80 
minutes daily, I am now play- 
ing for ‘my Church Choir, 

*X. L. W., Hubbard, Texas 





PLAYS ON RADIO 
I can’t help telling you that as 


@ result of my course I have a 
good position playing from 
KTHS every morning. *J. S., 
Heayener, Okla. 


1U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
E 1234 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 1 


: I am interested in music study, particularly in the instrument $ 
E checked below, Please send me your free illustrated booklet, “How § 
i to Learn Music at Home.” 5 
g Piano Plain accordion Ukulele Modern Elementary E 
Guitar - Saxophone Drums and Traps Harmony | 
E Hawaiian guitar Trumpet, Cornet Trombone andolin i 
E Violin Reed Organ Practioal Finger g 
& Piano accordion Tenor Banjo Piceolo Control i 
: 
$ Have you Instrument?,....ssesesssiserese EEE P N : 
penne ren EPER ee ava eed San eeeen coves Se 
E a ER via eter aera eet S srevuieeeeasesesaseeea i 
I 
R A A is en eye eee NES State.......... ROA. 
i NOTE: If yow are under 16 years parent must sign coupon a 
professional LETTTTETTECELTTEETETITTTETTTITTTTTTTTTA 


(Save 2e—Stick coupon on penny postcard) 


6 








AUDELS NEW 


NOW READY! 4 
Al 
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Sumy \ 
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SSN Se MODERN SHOP PRACTICE 


S453) PRACTICAL INSIDE INFORMATION 


For Every Machinist, Toolmaker, Engi- 
neer, Machine Operator, Mechanical 
Draughtsman, Metal Worker, Mechan- 
ic or Student. This 1600 Page Handy 
Book Covers Modern Machine Shop 
Practice in All Its Branches. 


A COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR WITH 
READY REFERENCE INDEX 


New from Cover to Cover. Tells How to 
Operate and Set Up Lathes, Screw & 
Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill Presses 
& All Other Machine Tools. 


5 PRACTICAL BOOKS IN ONE! 
60 FULLY ILLUSTRATED CHAPTERS 


Covering: Ii—Modern Machine Shop 
Practice. 2—Blue Print Reading and 
How to. Draw. 3—Calculations & Mathe- 
matics for Machinists. 4—Shop Physics, 
5—How to Use the Slide Rule. 


~~ ASK TO SEE IT!... 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd St., New York 


Mail AUDELS MACHINISTS & TOOLMAK- 
ERS HANDY BOOK, Price $4 on 7 Days Free 
Trial. If O. K, I will remit $1 in 7 daye and $1 
Monthly until $4 is Paid. Otherwise I will return it, 


AND TOOL MAKERS HANDY BOOK AI 


ASR 


ANDENS 


- 1605 PAGE: 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
A SHOP COMPANION THAT ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 

_ Easy to read and understand—fiexible covers—Handy 
size 5 x 614 x 2—a ready reference that answers your 
questions accurately. - 











‘TO GET THIS ASSISTANCE For Sf] COMPLETE | 
YOURSELF SIMPLY FILL IN AND PAY | Sy Bee 

MAIL COUPON TODAY ONLY EMO. | 3. 
THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 W. 23rd St, NewYork Ù rererenco — 


HAM 
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‘BUT JUST LOOK AT THAT 


DO girls gasp with ad- 

miration at YOUR build 
—or do they give you the 
“ha-ha”? Believe me, the girls 
KNOW when you're a real 
HE-MAN —or a WEAKLING! 
And the fellows they GO FOR 
are the men with muscle: deep, 
full chests, broad shoulders, 
































THAT'S what I said— 
15 minutes a day! 
That's all I need to 
PROVE regard- 
less of how old or 
young you are, 
or how ashamed 
you may be 


ent physique 
—that I can give you a body 
men envy and women ad- 
mire. Biceps that can dish it 
out, anda muscle-ridged stom- 
ach that can take it. A full, 
deep barrel-chest. Legs that 
never tire. An all-around phy- 
sique that can laugh at ANY 
kind of rough going. 


We're ALL in the Army to- 
day! War-time demands on 
strength and endurance are 
no longer limited to front-line 
trenches. And whether 
you do your part in Un- 
cle Sam's Services or as 
a home-front civilian, 
you've GOT to be in 









HE-MAN BODY! 






Give Me Just 15 Minutes a Day! 


of your pres-* 


pp mS mS om an Ga oaa R o O A ten ORN o pa ea a oa wa a n S A > 


1 CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 44, H 
- 115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. E 
I want the proof that your system of “Dy- E 
namic Tension” 
of me—give me a healthy, 
§ big muscular development. Send me your free 


100% SHAPE. Every § 18 5 free g 

man, young or old, pok, Everlasting Health and Strength. 1 
needs a body with the - sei 1 

bulldog staying power į (bieise ‘print or welts’ piain A 

that double shifts of a iiaa i 

photo “oh rhe Word's working call for. Be a 
o orfectly; Devel- svosssovsosessosesseseso SURTO sesoses 
oped; Man, ay ig Ov i C Check here if under 16 for Booklet A- a 

F Leunesmee ease 



























brawny biceps! Men that can 
defend a girl—fight for her. 
What kind of man are YOU? 
If you don't measure up in phys» 
ical strength, fitness, health or 
vigor, then listen here: 


Would You Believe | Was 
Once a 97-Lb. Weakling? 


Yes, I was—a miserable 97-pound 
bag of skin and bones, But you'd - 
never believe it to look at me 
now, would you? Through my dis- 
covery of “Dynamic Tension” I 
changed myself into ‘‘The World’s 
Most Perfectly-Developed™ Man.” ~ 
I'm LIVING PROOF of the mir- 
acles “Dynamic Tension’? can per- 
form—right in the privacy of your 
own home! NOW—will. you give 
my method 15 minutes a day te 
get the kind of HH-MAN build 
you have always longed to have? 


FREE BOOK 


"Everlasting Health and Strength’ 


Just a stamp will bring you your- 
copy of my book, ‘‘Everlasting Health 
and Strength,” ab- 
solutely free, Nearly $ > 
2,000,000 men have 
sent for this big 48- 
page story of “Dy- 
namic Tension’’—il- 
lustrated with action 
photos. CHARLES 
ATLAS, Dept. 44, 

' 115 Hast 23rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 






make a New Man E 
husky body and $ 


will he 








LY BLACKHEADS 


OR NO COST 







TD MARRY JIM IF 
IE WASNT FOR THOSE 
FILTHY BLACKHEADS 
OF HIS 

























If you have blackheads, you know how embarrassing they are, 
how they clog your pores, mar your appearance and invite 
criticism. Now you can solve the problem of eliminating black- 
heads, forever, with this amazing new VACUTEX Invention. It 
extracts filthy blackheads in seconds, painlessly, without injur- 
ing or squeezing the skin. VACUTEX creates a gentle vacuum 
areund blackhead! Cleans out hard-te-reach places in a jiffy. 
Germ laden fingers never touch the skin. Simply place the 
direction finder over blackhead, draw back extractor .. . and 
it’s out! Release extractor and blackhead is ejected. VACU- 
TEX does it all! Don’t risk infection with old-fashioned 
metheds. Order TODAY! 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Den’t wait until embarrassing criticism makes you 
act. Don’t risk losing out on popularity and success 
because of ugly dirt-clogged pores. ACT NOW! En- 
jey the thrill of having a clean skin, free of pere- 
clogging, embarrassing blackheads. Fry Vaeutex for 
10 days. We guarantee it to do all we claim. If you 
are not completely satisfied your $1.00 will be im- 
mediately refunded. 


prrnneuunnusnnnnnunu dib testanlenlerlealeatentesle! 


BALLCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT. 2504 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Ship C.O.D., | will pay postman $1.00 plus post- 
age. My $1.00 will be refunded if | am not delighted. 


I prefer to enclose $1.06 now and save postage. 
(Same guarantee as above) 
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BY POPULAR REQUEST 
An Editorial 


HERE are few fields of popular magazine fic- 

tion, wherein the relationship between editor 
‘and reader is so close as in fantasy and science 
fiction. The editor of a Western, Sports, or Detec- 
tive magazine may get one or two letters in three 
months; if a science fiction editor doesn’t get sev- 
eral letters a day, then he begins to worry. But this constant pressure from read- 
ers makes for a better magazine all around; when many opinions are avail- 
able, it's easy to reach a consensus. 


During the past few months, we have received countless requests for a 
magazine devoted exclusively to science fiction, Readers of FUTURE FAN- 
TASY AND SCIENCE FICTION wanted to know if we were cutting out science 
fiction altogether; they felt that fantasy fiction, while entertaining at times, is 
out of place now. They complained that even the best stories of this type 
could not compete in interest and mental stimulation with the science fiction 
story. 

By popular request, we have changed the title of this magazine from 
FUTURE FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION to SCIENCE FICTION STORIES. 
What other title could be more indicative of the type of fiction to be found 
in our pages? 


We have gone over readers’ letters and noted carefully those science fic- 
tion authors whose stories have been most popular; we have held on to the best 
writers (as many of them who are free to pound a typewriter in these times; 
some of the finest science fiction writers are in one or another of the many 
branches of the nation’s service) and sought out others who had never written 
for us before. 

By popular request we present Zagat, Kuttner, Hamilton, Long, Hubbard. 
Cartmill, Pearson, and Selwyn in this first issue of SCIENCE FICTION 
STORIES. It reads like a roll-call of topliners, doesn’t it? 

But we're not satisfied. Like Oliver Twist we want more — more great 
stories by the masters of the field. And we want to discover, and help to great- 
ness, a host of new science fiction writers. 


You, the readers, can help. You can give invaluable. 
aid with your letters of criticism and comment; by squawks 
as well as praise, and insistent demands for those authors, 
illustrators, and types of stories you want to see. We'll 
publish a few (it isn't fair to devote a great many pages, 
which could be better occupied with a good story, to letters) 
of the most representative of your comments, aid and 
abet any scientific and science-fictional controversies you 
wish to carry on. And we'll try to analyze your comments 
and let you know, each issue, how the 
stories were received last time. A first, sec- 
ond, a third place rating is equivalent to 
a request for more, you know. 


So write that letter today, won't you? 
The address is SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, 
60 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert W. Lowndes 
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COPIES OF THE MAGAZINES CONTAINING THESE STORIES 
ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE. 


Each booklet contains a single favorite from the files of SCIENCE 
FICTION magazine. 

The type is well-readable, and. the size of the book is 6x8 inches, 
a convenient pocket-size. 

You may order these books for 10c a copy, or the entire set (6 
books) for 50c. Send check, coin, or money order; all orders must be 
prepaid. No iess than 3 books sold. 


COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
60 Hudson Street, New York, New York 
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No. 1 MARTIAN MARTYRS No. 6 RHYTHM RIDES THE ROCKET 
By John Coleridge By Bob Olsen 
A Captain Verger rebelled inwardly at the 
Te atap te tao ese at the tuhat thought of transporting an all-girl band to 
A. D. into desperate, fantastic adventure! Ganymede, but rhythm proved to be a weapon 
when they encountered the weird denizens of 
No. 2 VALLEY OF PRETENDERS Callistot 


By Dennis Clive lee te ee ee aa ag 


The wandering Earth-people found themselves the a COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


captives of the strangest race of creatures ever §60 Hudson St, New York, N. Y. 
to inhabit a world of our Solar System. Gentlemen: 
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1. MARTIAN MARTYRS 

2. VALLEY OF PRETENDERS 

3. THE MACHINE THAT THOUGHT 
4, THE NEW LIFE 

: THE VOICE COMMANDS 


less than three books sold.) lOc each — All 
and M-ZI, mechanical brain of the future, showed 
the decadent aristocrats of a distant tomorrow 
the path to true glory. 


No. 4 THE NEW LIFE 
By John Coleridge 
Only nameless exiles, in the 21st Century, were 
-capable of combatting the danger that threat- 
ened the world, and their very existence was 
constantly menaced by the uncaring masters of 
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sarin! RHYTHM RIDES THE ROCKET 
No. 5 THE VOICE COMMANDS es V ET E aE s. 
By Dennis Clive 
Cassell and Morse returned from a prison rock Address .ccsvcoccccsccvvcesse eee 
i to find a war-shattered world,` peopled with 
` adults become children, who built war machines a a E AET State soroa 
and space ships, unthinkingly, at the command » 8. 
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a strange voice! 












STATION 


A Complete Novel 






Strange was the web Fate wove over Venus Station, lonely frontier where 
Gort Higgin came seeking vengeance on the son of Stohr Penger, the 
man who had framed him. For the one aboard young Arnim Penger's 
space-yacht was the last person in the galaxy Higgin wanted to harm. 
And he found himself trapped between the ruthless forces of the law, 
and the brutal murder-lust of his prison-warped companions! 
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By Arthur Leo Zagat 


CHAPTER I 


SUDDEN metallic chatter, 
from the space-radio set, 
whirled Darl Rand to it. 
As he picked up the thin tape of 
magnetic alloy that flowed out of 
the set’s side, Chris Haldane shoved 
up from the edge of his bunk and 
walked softly toward Darl. ; 
“Its an all-station flash from the 
Interplanetary Control Board,” Darl 
said. 3 
“More grief, I’ll bet.” 
Down the center of the gleaming 
tape a lustreless, wavering line was 
traced. To the uninitiated it would 


seem a mere flaw in the foil, but for . 


the two staring.at it, every jog and 
dip was a letter formed by etheric 
impulses that had traveled some thir- 
ty million miles from their home 
planet. Ọ de I C B. That demanded 
instant attention from Earth’s far- 
flung colonies, from all her spawn of 
space-ships weaving their web of 
commerce across the trackless void. 
Then: All ships and stations are 
warned to be on guard against— 

Abruptly the teletape stopped mov- 
ing, hung limp from the silent ma- 
chine. In the hush, Haldane was 
suddenly aware of the incessant low 
burr of the motors that maintained 
within these windowless dural walls 
an approximation of terrestrial cli- 
mate. Rand cursed under his breath, 
flicked open an inch-square slide in 
the instrument’s side. 

In the niche thus revealed, a min- 
iature filament glowed steadily. “Cir- 
cuits are okay,” Darl grunted. “It’s 
‘Nick’ all right.” 

‘Nick’ was their private abbrevia- 
tion of the polysyllabic label by 


which the Physicians tagged, but did 
not explain, the curious ionic dis- 
turbance that intermittently isolates 
Venus from all communication with 
the rest of the System. “Wonder 
what they’re fussed about.” 

Till it lifted as, unpredictably as 
it had closed down, they were as 
effectually cut off as if the miracle 
of the Tau wave had never been 
discovered. “Magnetic Hurricane, 
d@’you think?” 
` “I don’t think so,” Rand replied. 
“But if it is, young Arnim Penger’s 
going to have som..hing to worry 
about.” 

“Him and that space-yacht of his,” 
Chris frowned. 

““Just what will give if we tell. 
those insects to go skim their own 
gliders?” 

Rand shrugged. ‘Maybe nothing. 
Or maybe we'll find ourselves shifted 
to some stinking rock in the Asteroid 
Belt.” 

“I don’t believe it! I don’t believe 

even old man Stohr Penger would 
dare shunt you after you’ve upped 
the banta output seventeen per cent 
in the four years you’ve run Venus 
station, an’ kept th’ Weenies peace- 
ful as Jupiter pups in th’ bargain. 
He may be the Big Cheese of T.D.S., 
but he’s still accountable to th’ Board 
for how he runs th’ concessions, an’ 
they have a way of askin’ embar- 
rassin’ questions.” 
- “Yes.” Lines traced by wind and 
weather deepened in Rand’s leathery 
countenance. “The I.C.B. has a way 
of asking questions. But Penger has 
his own way of answering them.” 

His calloused hands closed into 
fists at his sides. “Ever hear of a 
man named Gert Higgin, Chris?” 
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ee IGGIN? Isn’t he th’ traitor 
who was caught red-handed 
plottin’ to hand over this very Sta- 
tion to Mars Interstellar?” 
“The letter to Rustom of Mitco 
that convicted him was forged. The 
perjured spaceman who swore to it 
did turn over a letter to Stohr Pen- 
ger—a letter from Gort to Penger’s 
wife, Coralee. 


“Higgin was my friend, Chris. He 
told me the real story when they let 
me see him before they shipped him 
off to the Moon. And now Coralee 
Penger is dead, and the perjurer is 
floating somewhere in Space, his ship 
pithed by a meteorite. And Gort 
Higgin must be dead, too—or driven 
stark, raving mad by what they do to 
men in that pit of Hell called the 
Lunar Penal Colony.” 

Rand’s lips twisted into a bitter 
grin. “If you spill a word of it to 
anyone, Chris Haldane, I shall most 
certainly break your neck. And now,” 
he gestured to the clock that kept 
track of Earth-time for them, “get 
moving. You’re due out to relieve 
young Fran.” 

_— “Okay, but you don’t have to go 
official on me.” He started across to 
the lockers on the other side of the 
austere room, flat muscles sliding un- 
der tawny skin. “Say! If that Pen- 
ger party’s got any females in it, I’m 
hidin’ out till they leave.” 

His Chief didn’t answer. Haldane 
shrugged, pulled on hip-boots of 

-shiny black neoprene, stamped his 
feet down and buckled them about 
his waist. Rand stirred. 

“Look, Chris,” he said. “Soon as 
you take. over from the kid, I want 

- you to test the Curtain.” 

“Expect trouble?” 
“No, the enly reason I have is that 
my pet scar’s itching.” He thumbed 
the old ray burn, that cut a purple 
swathe through the black hair mat- 
ting his belly. “But I’d give a lot 
if (Nick) had held off long enough to 
let the rest of that spacecast 
through.” 
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CHAPTER II 


S CHRIS HALDANE care- 
fully shut the inner door of 
the Station Hut’s entrance 


lock, oven heat started beads of sweat 
on his brow. From a shelf bracketed 
to one wall of the tiny foyer, he took 
a featherweight transparent globe 
and inserted his head into it. He 


_ zipped shut the hermetic closure to 


his coverall’s neck, pulled a deep 
breath into his lungs, exhaled violent- 
ly. 
Then, satisfied, he twisted the latch 
of the outer door and went through. 

He stopped short, gasping, realiz- 
ing that he would never become 
wholly steeled to this first moment’s 
contact with the world that lay 
around the Hut. 

A dreamy, dim world it was, a 
world perpetually drowned in twi- 
light. Literally drowned, for Venus’ 
atmosphere is more water than air. 
This was as fair weather as the planet 
ever knows, a heavy drizzle sifted in- 
terminably down from a cloud-sky in 


which a Sun one-third again larger 


than Earth’s glowed crimson. Out 
of the viscous, yellow mud a steamy 
fog rose to receive it, rose, swirled 
and eddied around: half-seen shadow 
shapes peopling the Compound. Clos- 


ing them in was the encompassing ' 


loom of the jungle. 

Chris stood motionless, peering 
into the obscurant mists, swearing 
softly to himself. 

Fran Melton should be here, eager 


for relief from his eight-hour tour | 
of duty. Where—One of the shapes, ` 


magnified to spectral enormity by the 
fog, was moving this way—but its 
course changed. It was not Fran. 

“Where the blazes is that cub?” 
Haldane muttered. He lipped be- 
tween his teeth an inch-leng metal 
tube that penetrated the helmet’s sur- 
face in a tiny valved orifice, blew 
into this breath deftly controlled by 


his tongue-tip. No sound resulted ` 


that would be perceptible to the un- 
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aided Terrestrial ear, but the blurred 
shape veered again and came toward 
him. : 

It dwindled as its outlines firmed, 
becaming more nearly Haldane’s own 
size. He heard the slop, slop of enor- 
mously splayed, webbed feet in the 
mud, discerned spindly, jointless 
legs, a pigeon-breasted torso whose 
dark, turtle-like skin dripped mois- 
ture, a head topped by a pointed 
and hairless scalp. 

“Seewee, Toom,” Chris made his 
whistle emit the greeting of one 
equal to another. “Seewee leet.” The 
Venusian who halted before him 
acted as a sort of foreman over the 
workers in the Compound but among 
his own people he was a king and 
very proud. 

Seewee leet, Beess Haldane.” 
Toom’s countenance, all great, gog- 
gling eyes and vast crescent mouth, 
was incapable of expression, but the 
straited gill-flaps that formed its 
cheeks pulsed in rhythm that be- 
tokened pleasure. “Leet seewee.” 
The helmet’s filter-membranes low- 
ered Toom’s voice a full octave but it 
was still painfully shrill. 

“I am looking for Beess Mellton,” 
Haldane used the whistle to tell him 
in his own language. “Have you 
seen him?” 

“He has gone into the gweelen. 
Alone.” 

“Alone into the jungle!” This was 
against the strictest of the Station’s 
rules. “How long ago was that?” 

“Two reeleh.” A little more than 
half an hour. “I wished to send Gree 
with him, but he refused. He had 
to do a very important thing, no 
doubt, and one that must not be 
known to us,” 

That was, Haldane knew, the 
nearest the Venusian would permit 
himself to unfavorable comment on 
a Terrestrian’s acts. “No doubt,” he 
agreed, “but it should not have taken 
him more than one reeleh, It would 
perhaps be wise if we go and search 
for him,” 





_ There were no trees, 


“Eem, Beess.”’ If Toom had con- 
sidered Chris above him, he would 
have said, ‘mee,’ which means ‘I obey 
you.’ 
for Beess Mellton,” 

“TIl go along.” 


E extended soles of Haldane’s 
boots carried him snowshoe-like 
over the quivering mud toward vague 
bulks that became huge piles of 
banta fibre awaiting baling and ship- 
ment to Earth. It was the rest period; 
only two or three Weenies were in 
evidence here but Toom, halting, 
called one of them to him. 

Gree was shorter than his chief- 
tain, his tough skin lighter in hue, 
but he was just as innocent of any 
shred of clothing. Haldane had long 
ago got over any notion that this 
habitual nudeness stigmatised the 
Venusians as aboriginal. They were, 
in fact, infinitely more civilised than 
the fur-swathed dog-men of Jupiter. 
Their kreels, as they called their 
towns, were clean and orderly; their 


social organization highly complex; 


their laws stringently obeyed. Since 
the Venusian temperature 


its two-Earthweek long night, and 
her people are monosexual, neither 
comfort nor modesty required them 
to cover themselves. 

“Mee,’ Gree shrilled in acknowl- 
edgment of the king’s inaudible 
order, and darted off in the mists. 
Toom’s boneless fingers tugged at 
Haldane’s sleeve. “Come, Beess. He 
will meet us where Beess Mellton 
went into the gweelen.” 

As they went on, the fog seemed 
to darken ahead of them. Chris spied 
a coppery gleam high overhead—the 
dripping, 
Curtain that encircled the Compound. 


Then he was at the edge of the — = 


jungle. 7 
The Terrestrians call it that out of 


habit, but the gweelen is no such 


jungle as was ever seen on Earth, 
no looping 


“I shall take Gree and search ~ 


never 
dropped below ninety, even during — 


horizontal wires of the 





















vines, no rustling leaves. Immense 
fungi towered fifty, seventy-five, a 
hundred feet into the steaming air; 
trunks and thick branches grotesque- 
ly contorted. Instead of foliage there 
were the fringed umbrellas of mon- 
strous toadstools; instead of under- 
brush, coiled, pallid stems and crum- 
pled clumps of membranous stuff re- 
sembling diseased seaweed. 


The colors of the gweenlen were 
orange and purple, a sickly white and 
the gray-yellow of corruption, but 
never green. And in the gweelen a 
thick silence brooded always, relieved 
only by the eternal drip of moisture 
from its dark roof. 

Gree appeared out of the haze. A 
cord of twisted banta now suspended 
from his neck—a two-foot, hollow 
cylinder out of the open top of which 
protruded the gum-blackened sharp 
points of a half-dozen throw-sticks. 
He handed a second, similar quiver to 
Toom, and then they were on the 
move again. 

The Earthman could not make out 
how the natives knew which way 
Fran had gone. Not that the kid was 
an expert woodsman or had taken 
pains to conceal his route. It was the 
gweelen itself that had obliterated 
the traces of his passage. The stump 
of a branch Chris broke off in pass- 
ing was sending out a new tentacle 
almost before the fragment reached 
the ground; a spore-ball burst and its 
spill of black dust turned scarlet at 
ence with cilia of new growth to blot 
out his footmarks. 

The light faded to a lurid semi- 
darkness. The Weenies went swiftly 
and Chris could only follow them. 
There was no sound save the soft 
thud of his own boots and the inces- 
sant patter of rain, and the three 
from the Station were the only sen- 

tient beings in this obscurity. 
` Then two! Abruptly there was only 
Toom, five paces ahead. Gree had 
silently vanished. 

Before Haldane could get his whis- 


tle between his teeth, the remaining 


‘yellow bole. 
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Venusian was concealed by a huge 
Chris shoved past this, 
was confronted by a clearing whose 
ground was clotted by a black-and- 
gray spotted low thicket of some- 
thing resembling kelp. 

Toom, too, had disappeared. Chris 
Haldane was alone in the gweelen. 

Not quite alone. A vagrant beam 
of light glinted on vitrolene, deep 
in that thicket. It was the curved 
surface of a helmet, and the 
splotched, dark mass sprawled be- 
neath it had a grim travesty of hu- 
man shape. 

Toom had kept his word. Hed 
found the cub of Venus Station, 
But— 

Chris dropped flat! Through the 
space where he’d been, something 
whizzed, thudded into the yellow 
bole. Most of it was buried in the 
tough fungus, but the part that still 
protruded was the quivering shaft of 
a Venusian’s poison-tipped throw- 
stick. 


CHAPTER III 


N THAT same spurt of motion 

Chris Haldane had rolled un- 

der an eavelike excrescence 
circling the saffron trunk a half- 
yard up from his base. He was 
shielded now from behind and above. 
“Nice,” he muttered. “Lovely.” Then 
his brow furrowed. 

He’d realized, abruptly, that he’d 
not ducked down out of the throw- 
stick’s path because of anything he’d 
heard or seen, even subcensciously. 
That he’d been thrown down by—by 
something not physical at all—as if 
some unseen guardian had tripped 
him to save him from the death that 
had taken Fran Mellton. Peering 
through the spletched kelp, Chris 
could make out the butt of a poison- 
tipped dart sticking eut of the still, 
dark shape. Fran had walked into a 
trap; he, Haldane, was caught now; 
and Darl—sooner or later he would 
be lured out here to his death! 
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Chris’s muscles tautened as an ear- 
piercing scream froze him! 

Qut there where it had come from, 
a slender, bluish stalk shook as 
though ` something had crashed 
violently into it. It split across, half- 
way up, and toppled. A shadow 
darted toward Haldane, met a dark 
form swooping down from above. 

Toom’s spindly legs bent to spring 
his weight as he landed. “Come out, 
Beess Haldane,” he piped. “Safe now 
to come out.” 


Chris expelled held breath. This 
might be a ruse, but if it were, cow- 
ering under the fungoid eave would 
‘merely delay the inevitable. “Safe 
now,” the Venusian repeated. “There 
was only one.” 

Haldane pushed himself into the 
open, lifted erect. Poker-faced, he 
demanded, “Only one what?” 

Toom pointed to where Gree 
looked down at something sprawled 
among the blue stalk’s smashed frag- 
ments. The motionless body of an- 
other Venusian, smaller than any 
Chris had ever met with, lay there. 
The top of his skull was less definite- 
ly pointed; his limbs and torso were 
differently proportioned. “A Neelah,” 
Toom piped. “Of the people who 
live beyond the Great Hole.” 


ENUS is almost as large as 
Earth, but while Terra’s seas 
cover nearly three-fourths of her sur- 
face, that of her sister planet is vir- 
tually all water. Only the one small 
patch of land on which Venus Sta- 
tion has been established rises above 
the steamy flood, an irregular circle 
some three hundred miles in di- 
ameter. The “Great Hole” to which 
Toom referred is an immensely deep 
canyon that cleaves almost complete- 
ly across this island, about a hundred 
miles from the T.D.S. Compound. 
“He’s pretty far from home,” Chris 
grunted. 

- “Yes, Beess,” the Venusian agreed. 
“This is the only Neeleh that in my 


remembering has ever crossed to our 
gweelen.” 

“That’s the second time you’ve said 
there’s only one. What makes you 
so sure?” 

The tiny orifices that served the 
Venusian for nostrils quivered. “If 
there were another near, we should 
smell him as we smelled this one.” 

“You smelled—So that is why 

Gree left the trail!” 
_ “Yes, Beess, but we dared not speak 
aloud to warn you lest we also warn 
him that he was discovered. Gree 
made a circuit to come on him from 
behind—” 

“While we held his attention. A 
good plan, Toom. But if I had not 
tripped just at that instant I would 
be as dead now as he is.” 

“I did not forget, Beess Haldane, 
that you trusted yourself to me,” 
Toom said with simple dignity. 
“Your escape was not a thing that 
happened without my will.” ` 

Haldane stared. “You! How did 
you throw me without being any- 
where within reach of me?” 

“How do your little black sticks, 
held in the hand, burn to nothingness 
a man or beast as far as one can see? 
How do you talk to the land in the 
sky from where you come? May not 
we have a knowledge, too, that is 
beyond your understanding?” 

“You win,” Chris grinned wryly. 
“Have you a knowledge, perhaps, 
that tells you what brought this Nee- 
leh here?” 

The other’s gills pulsed thought- 
fully. “That I have not. There was 
a war between us and the Neeleh 
once, but in the time of my father’s 
father it was agreed that they should 
keep to their gweelen and we to ours; 
since then there has been peace. It 
is very strange that one of them. 
should come now to hunt us or our 
friends.” 


“Tee Toom,” Gree put in. “If I 
may speak?” 

“Speak, son. What are thy 
thoughts?” 

















“These, my tee. When I came upon 
the Neeleh, he seemed not like one 
who hunts, but like one who is 
hunted and kills to save himself. 
There was no fierceness about him, 
only terror.” 

= “Who would hunt him?—Heelah!” 
Toom stiffened, looked up at the 
jungle roof, above ‘which the almost 
imperceptible vibration that had cut 
him off deepened to a distant thun- 
der. “A typheen!” : 

“No, Toom.” This, at least, was 
something Chris knew about. “It is 
not a storm. It is only a ship from 
our land beyond the sky.” Arnim 
Penger’s yacht, of course, entering 
the stratosphere to begin the de- 
scending circuit, about the planet, 
with which a space-pilot thirsty of 
fuel slows his craft to a speed safe 
for landing. “See. The thunder has 
ended already. Now we’d better carry 
Beese Mellton’s body back to the 

3 Compound and do our talking there.” 
xs “Eem, Beess Mellton,” the Weenie 
agreed. “Beess Rand is very wise in 
these matters. He will solve the rid- 
dle.” 





ZAN pB Darl Rand had no more idea 

what it was about than they. 

“Except that what Gree said about 

E the way he acted it sounds as if this 

= Neeleh were spying on the Com- 

= pound,” he mused. “He was caught 

at it by Fran and killed the cub to 
_ silence him.” 

Chris blinked. “Why should any- 
one spy on us? Mitco made peace 
long ago an’ there’s no other outfit 
buckin’ T.D.S.” 

“Something’s starting, Chris, out 
there in the jungle. I don’t know 
what, but till I find out I’m closing 
down the Station.” 
Toom. “Veed tee,” he whistled. 
~ “Friend king. I ask that you take 
all your people to your kreel, or at 
least out of the Compound.” 

The Venusian’s gills pulsed once, 
stilled. “You do not trust us, Beess 
Rand?” 







_need that you share it. 


He turned to. 
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“I trust you and yours, veed tee, — 
as I trust Beess Haldane here, but 
trouble threatens us and there is no 
Within our 
Curtain we shall be safe, and you in 
your kreel. That-is best for all of 
us.” 

For a long moment Toom faced 
him, silent, motionless. Then, “Eem, 
Beess Rand. It shall be as you wish. 
Before a reeleh has passed the Com- 
pound shall be empty of me and 
mine,” 

He glided off, Gree following. 
“There goes four years’ work,” Hal- 
dane grunted. “You’ll never trade 
another ounce of banta with Toom or 
his Weenies.” 

“Maybe not, but you know what 
the Regulations provide in a case like 
this. ‘If hostilities with natives ap- 
pear imminent, all Station grounds 
must at once be cleared of any but 
Syndicate personnel.’ ” z 

“Is that what it says?” Chris 
drawled, the taut lines about his 
mouth easing. “That gives me an 
idea. Penger an’ his friends aren’t 
Syndicate personnel, are they?” 

“Got you,” Darl chuckled. Death, 
however sudden or gruesome, is a 
hazard of the Outworlder’s trade. If 
it comes—well, no one can live for- 
ever; it must be taken in stride. So 
Rand shut out of his mind the fun- 
gus-marred young body in the stor- 
age shed. “‘Nick’s’ still on, but they 
must be beneath it by now. We'll 
go in and break the bad news to 


‘them. But first we’re switching on 


the Curtain.” 

They went around the corner of 
the Hut, slopped through mud to the 
entrance lock. Set into the wall be- 
side its door was a frosted vitrolene 
screen, mar-high and twice as wide. 
In its dural frame was a vertical row 
of pushbuttons, two white, the top 
one scarlet. 

Darl thumbed the central button 
and a faint zizzing underlzy the drip, 
drip of drizzle. 

The sound came from an octagonal 
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structure of vitrolene and dural atop 
the Hut. As Haldane looked up at 
this, the sound deepened, -became a 
low burr. 

“Set,” he reported. 

There was a click under the ball of 


Chris’s thumb, and the red button . 


stayed deep in its socket as he turned 
his back on it. For an instant noth- 
ing happened, then a single red fila- 
ment threaded the reddish haze, curv- 
ing, twenty yards above the Station’s 
border, left and right as far as he 
could see. A sudden shower spattered, 
out there, ceased almost at once. 
The mists cleared away for a space 
either side of the line. The gweelen, 
better defined, seemed to have closed 
in on them. 

That was all, but Chris Haldane 
knew that Venus Station was en- 
circled new by an invisible wall of 
ferce-stress through which no living 
being, no missile, could penetrate. 
Nevid Onegir’s Electrenic Curtain! 

“That’s that,” he sighed, “Now 
let’s get inside an’ inform Mr. Arnim 
Penger were not receivin’ this 
p.-in:” 


RREEDOM from his helmet’s con- 
finement, the clear air within the 
Hut, were grateful. “Try ‘Nick’ first,” 
Darl called to him as he flapped to- 
wards the radio. “If it’s lifted, we'll 


have to report through to Terra right 


away.” 

Chris got hold of the sending key, 
rapped it. Waited. Tried again. 
“No seap,” he grunted. “It’s -still 
nickin’ away full force. What’s that 
call?” 

Rand was already fluttering the 
pages of a Call Book. “Penger,” he 


muttered: “M....0....Here it is. 
Penger, Arnim. Y-C, fer Yatch 
Comet.” 

“Comet, huh?” MHaldane’s wrist 


flexed, sending; Y-C, Y-C, Y-C De 
V-S. “Wouldnt be any oxygen out 
of my tanks if it had a hyperbolic 
orbit an’ skidded clear out of th’ Sys- 
tem—Oke! They’ve got me.” 








The teletape had chattered into 
movement, the hills and valleys of 
the line tracing its center crisp now, 
clear-cut. V-S, he read. The im- 
pulses forming them. were coming 
from thousands, not millions, of 
miles away. V-S De Y-C Go ahead. 

“How’'ll I put it, Darl?” 

“This way.” The corners of Rand’s 
mouth twitched. “Y-C frem V-S. Re- 
gret inform you hostilities with na- 
tives developing, therefore am re- 
quired by section one-three-two, para- 
graph 8, Regulations I.B.C. to forbid 








you to land on Venus. Rand, Chief z 
Venus Station.” : 
“Here’s more, Darl.” Chris read 





from the tape. “Am landing your 
field estimated ferty-five minutes 
from now. Despite your solieitude, 
have no choice because out of fuel. 
Penger, Yacht Comet.” 








Rand’s blunt jaw ridged with = 
knotting muscles. “Send him this, X 
Haldane. Ready?” 

“Ready.” 





“Y-C from Rand, V-S. You may 
land for emergency refuelling but 
must blast off as soon as completed. 
Will await you landing field to ex- 
pedite operation.” 

By the time Haldane got the mes- 
sage off, Darl was already out of the 
Hut. Haldane got his helmet on and 
hurried after him, but didn’t catch 
up with his chief until the latter 
had reached the towering tanks at 
the other end of the Compound. 

Something in Rand’s posture, as 
he stood spraddle-legged before the 
one whose green paint indicated that 
it held oxygen, brought a quick, 
“What’s up?” from the other Earth- 
man. Darl didn’t answer in words. 
He merely pointed to the gage at 
which he stared. 

Chris Haldane’s nostrils flared. 
Fhe needle on that gage stood at 
zero. The tank was empty and the 
nozzle of its outlet pipe was white 
with hoar frost to shew that it had 
been emptied within the hour. 

The grin he essayed didn’t quite 
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come off, “If Penger’s tellin’ the 
truth about bein’ out of gas,” he said 
softly, “Were goin’ to have the 
Comet with us quite a while.” 

Darl Rand’s voice, transposed by 
the filter-membranes, boomed in his 
ears. “Maybe that is precisely the 
idea.” 


CHAPTER IV 






66 HIS,” Chris Haldane said, 
“clears up one point, any- 

way. Evidently Fran 
heard or saw somethin’ tipped him 
off there was a prowler around, went 
off into the gweelen to tackle him, 
alone. But if yowre right that the 
Neeleh gutted our oxygen to keep the 
Comet here, how’d he get wind she’s 
comin’? More. Why, if they’re 
workin’ up an attack on th’ Station, 
should they make sure there'll be 
extra Earthmen here to help us fight 
’em off? It just don’t make sense?” 
Rand turned to him, sultry-eyed. 
“I’ve run into happenstances before, 
on the Out-Planets, that didn’t seem 


to make sense. Were in for it, 
Chris.” 
“Well,” Chris murmured. “We 


won’t have long to wait. Here she 
comes.” : 

He’d glimpsed a shadow drifting 
in the depths of the cloud-sky, a 
wraith more guessed at than seen. It 
darkened, broke through the glower- 
ing ceiling, was bathed by ruby light. 
Breath caught in Haldane’s throat. 

“Gad!” he whispered. “Is that 
somethin’ !” 

The rocket-tubes that had blasted 
her across thirty million miles of air- 
less emptiness silent now, graceful 
wide wings unfolded out of a stellite 
hull that flamed crimson from blunt- 
ly rounded nose to swallow-tailed 
stern, the space-yacht seemed fash- 
ioned from fire. Sentinent, one felt 
her, endowed with a life not of Earth, 
nor of any other planet, but stemming 
out of the Sun direct, ultimate 
sources of all life. Weary with the 


long journey that lay behind her and 
with infinite grace sinking to rest. 

She just touched the mud of Venus 
Station at the end of a curve so nice- 
ly calculated, so deftly helmed, that 
with the last whisper of motion left 
to her she slid less than a hundred 
feet before she stopped—exactly in 
the center of the field. 

“Beautiful!” was 
grudging tribute. 

A black circle, eight feet in dia- 
meter and flat at the bottom, traced 
itself on the yacht’s flank. The sec- 
tion it demarked extruded itself from 
the stellite surface, swung slowly 
and ponderously aside on gargan- 
tuan hinges, In the aperture it had 
vacated, there appeared a figure 
bloated by a space-suit, its head a 
sphere similar to the Stationmen’s 
helmets, save that it was composed 
of dural. Only its face-plate was 
vitrolene, so thick that the counte- 
nance within was a mere pallid blur. 

“Which is Mr. Rand?” demanded 
a metallic, intonationless voice that 
issued from the chest of his appari- 
tion. 


Darl Rand’s 


“I am.” Darl stepped forward. — 
“Who are you?” 
“Penger. While your assistant re- 


fuels my ship, I wish you to send a 
message to Earth for me.” Mechan- 
ical-sounding as it was, the voice 
held a stiff arrogance that brought 
a hot flush of resentment to Hal- 
dane’s cheeks. “I seem to be able to 
raise no one but you on my own set. 
Something has apparently gone 
wrong with it.” : 

“No, Mr. Penger,” Rand drawled. 
“Nothing has gone wrong; no set will 
get a message off Venus as long as 
‘Nick’ lasts.” 

Nick’ ?” 

“The geoprismic devolution of the 
ionic balance of the troposphere, if 
you must know its full name. It 
cut us off, an hour or two ago, in 
the middle of an T.B.C. spacecast 
whose full text I happen to be some- 
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what anxious to learn. May I see 
your teletape record, please?” 

“I have none. I have been read- 
ing signals aurally.” 

“Then would you mind telling me 
what that flash said?” 


eE WOULDN'T mind, Mr. Rand, 

if I had listened to it. Un- 
- fortunately, just as it began to come 
over, my main feed-line cut out, and 
since I was approaching your planet 
head-on at some ten miles per second, 
it seemed more advisable that I valve 
in the reserve tank to give me con- 
trol. By the time I returned to the 
navigation cabin, the message had 
ended.” 

“TIl be—” Darl checked himself. 
“Look, mister,” he resumed more 
calmly. “Didn’t you realize that was 
a Q call from I C B? They’re damned 
important. You didn’t need more 
than one pair of hands to shunt a 
feed, did you?” 

“No,” Penger acknowledged. “But 
it happens that is all I possess.” 
> “Are you trying to tell me that 
you flew from Earth alone? It can’t 
be done!” 

“So someone was rash enough to 
bet me, but it looks very much as 
if I’ve done it.” A triumphant laugh 
grated from the ’phone concealed in 
the space-suit, mocking Darl’s gog- 
gling eyes, Haldane’s dropped jaw. 
“Since it appears that you can’t radio 
confirmation, I shall want you to sign 


a written statement as to the day and 


time.I landed here on Venus.” 
“Hold on,” Chris was struck by a 


sudden thought. “Something’s screwy . 


here. T.D.S. Terra radioed us to 
prepare to receive Arnim Penger and 
a party of friends. What are you 
tryin’ to put over on us?” 

The dural helmet turned to him. 
“Nothing, Mr.—” 

“Haldane’s my name. 
dane.” 

“T am putting nothing over on you, 
Mr. Haldane, as you will find if you 
inspect the Comet. The one I de- 


Chris Hal- 











ceived was my father. He wouldn’t 
have permitted me to make this little 
trip if he had suspected I intended 
to do it alone.” : 

“If I know Stohr Penger, he’ll tan 
your bottom for even thinking of a 
fool stunt like that, when and if you 
get home,” Darl growled. 

“You see,” he gestured to the 
green tank, “we’ve just learned that 
we're fresh out of oxygen. We can’t 
refuel you till ‘Nick’ lifts and per- 
mits us to ask for a new supply so 
I rather imagine that you will be 
with us fc: quite awhile.” 

“No!” One of the steel-claws that 
served the space-suit for hands flew 
to the face-plate of the helmet in a 
curiously juvenile gesture of con- 
sternation. “I can’t—I won't stay 
here.” 

“Im afraid you have no choice,” 
Darl clipped. “You can’t fly a space- 
ship with empty tanks.” 

“I have some left. Maybe enough 
to biast me off into Space, from 
where I could radio Dad to have a 
tanker meet and refuel me on the 
fly.” Penger whirled, vanished into 
the yacht’s dark interior. 

Rand stood motionless, gazing aft- 


er him. “The damned brat,” he 
growled. 

“Yeah. But you’ve got to admit 
he’s got guts—” Chris checked, 


turned towards the Compound’s fog- 
veiled border, beyond the tanks. 
“What’s that?” he demanded, sharp- 
ly. “What’s that noise?” 


E sounds that came faintly to 

him from the depths of the 

gweenlen would in a_ terrestrial 

countryside have been noticeable 

only by their absence. On this hushed 

planet they were startling. “D’you 
hear it, Darl?” 

“Ves,” 

It was a thin, shrill chorus such 
as the cicadas raise on an Earthly 
summer night; a myriad piping ques- 
tions, a myriad tiny voices answer- 
ing in uneven, runic rhythm. “What 








is it?” Chris asked again. “I’ve never 
heard anything like it on Venus.” 
“I have.” There was a grimness 
in Rand’s low response of which 
even the filter-membranes could not 
rob it. “When Gort Higgins and I 
were the cubs of the crew building 
this Station. Hearing it, we dropped 
our tools and grabbed for our Well- 
sen guns. It was the Jeeyas we 
heard, the war pipes of the Neeleh.” 
“But that was only twenty years 
ago,” Haldane exclaimed. “Look. 
Was Toom kiddin’ me when he said 
they haven’t showed this side of the 
Great Hole since his grandfather’s 
reign?” 
“You forget that the Weenies ma- 
ture when they're ten. years old. 
Earth-years. 
“Toom’s grandfather was tee then, 
and since we hadn’t set up the Cur- 
tain yet, if it weren’t for the help 
he and his people gave us, we should 
all have been wiped out. Which 
would have been the best thing that 
could have happened to Gort Higgin 
and probably to the girl who became 
Coralee Penger.” 
“Don’t tell me you had females 
with you,” 
“We had one, worse luck. Cora- 
lee’s father’s ship had been pithed 
by a meteorite and she was the only 
one who managed to escape. from that 
wreck. We picked her up on our 
trip here, a couple hundred thousand 
miles out. Our craft remained here 
as a barracks for our work-party, so 
she had to stay here too. Gort fell 
for her hard and she—well, we 
thought she fell for him. But Stohr 
Penger came along on an inspection 
trip and took her to Earth with him. 
By the time Higgin wangled a fur- 
lough she was Penger’s wife and a 
mother.” = 
=~ “Mr. Rand!” Penger’s metallic 
voice interrupted. “Mr. Rand.” He 
was back in the Comet’s air-lock. 
“What’s your velocity of escape 
here?” 
Darl turned to him. 





























“Barely less 
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than Terra’s, Mr. Penger. You'll have 
to hit better than six and a quarter 
miles per second to get free of Venus’ 
gravity.” 

“There isn’t enough left in the 
tanks to accelerate to anywhere near 
that.” 

“That’s too bad.” Rand’s intona- 
tion showed that his regret was alto- 
gether sincere. “I’m sorrier than you 
are, but now that’s settled. Weve 
wasted enough time fooling around 
out here. Come on, let’s get started 
to the Hut.” 

The space-suited figure stiffened. 
“I shall be quite comfortable here in 
my ship, thank you. I shall remain in 
it until I can leave.” 

“Wrong.” Despite the insect-like 
shrilling that rang menacingly in his 
ears, Chris couldn’t help grinning as 
Rand’s syllables got hard, clipped. 
“Get this straight, right now. Your 
father may be president of Trans- 
earth Development Syndicate, but I 
am Chief of Venus Station and as 
long as you’re within its boundaries 
you will obey my orders without ar- 
gument or delay. Understand?” 

“I understand that you are being 
intolerably officious,” Penger snapped 
back.” “You can have no reason for 
objecting—” 


“T not only can, but do have. This 


Station is, or soon will be, under at- 


tack by hostile natives; I’m going 
to have enough on my mind without 
having to worry about your safety 
alone out here. You will either obey 
my orders without question or use 
what fuel you have left to remove 
your ship from this Compound. There 
is plenty of room outside of the Cur- 
tain, where I’ll have no responsibility 
for you.” 

“But— But I—” 

“Do you know what hostile Wee- 
nies will do to an Earthman they 
catch alone? Has your father ever 
told you what a corpse looks like, 
after they and the jungle get 
through with it?” 

Penger shrank against the side of . 





$ 
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the lock. Even through his ’phone 


his tones were choked. “I’H do as 
you say.” 
“Very well, Get your skids on, or 


you'll bog down in this mud. Make it 
snappy.” 


ENGER ducked inside once 

. more, reappeared almost at once, 
his feet now fitted with the wide ex- 
tension seles with which every space- 
suit is provided against the need for 
travel on the depthless snows of Jupi- 
ter or Mercury’s half-molten lava. He 
jumped down. The thiee started off 
acress the morass. 

They did not speak, but the sound 
of the leevas followed them and it 
seemed to Chris that it was percepti- 
bly nearer. He glanced gratefully at 
the high red glow the wires traced 
against the jungle’s ominous dark 
loom and tried to imagine what it 
must have been like here béfore the 
Curtain was up, listening to that 
shrill antiphonic threat close in. The 
Hut took form in the fog and then 
they were tramping into its entrance 
lock. 

Darl closed the outer door. The 
fluortube came on to light up the 
cramped vestibule. “You can shuck 
out of that helmet now,” Haldane 
told their unwelcome visitor, “and get 
some clean air into your lungs.” 

Unzipping his own headgear, he 
turned to lift it off and put it in its 
place on the shelf. A ehoked excla- 
mation from Rand brought him 
around again. 

Where the dural spheroid had been, 
he gaped now at a shock of ringlets 
black as the void of Interspace, the 
pale oval of a face acress the bridge 


‘of whose tip-tilted little nose a hand- 
‘ful of freckles was dusted and long- 
‘lashed gray eyes that met his with a 


sort of fear-filied challenge. 


Darl’s hoarse voice inanely stated 
the obvious. “You—you’re not Arnim 
Penger.” 


“No. I’m Laola Penger.” 


CHAPTER V 


HRIS turned to the lock-door 

as Rand entered, his cover- 

all dripping. “Whats new, 
Darl?” 

“Nothing.” He pulled frem his 
shoulder strap that slung to it a rec- 
tangular black box. “Funny thing, 
though. The gweelen’s swarming 
with Neeleh, but not one showed near 
enough the Curtain for the Kappa 
beam to spot.” He started te un- 
buckle the belt in which his Wellsen 
was holstered. “I can’t make out why 
they haven’t tried to come through, 
even once. They can’t see it, and they 
shouldn’t know about it since we 
drove ’em back across the Great Hole 
before it was installed.” — 

“Do you think our own Weenies 
could have tipped them off?” . 

“Thats what it looks like, though | 
I hate to think Toom’s in cahoots — 
with them. Well, whatever the an- ~ 
swer is, you’d better get out there 
and start your sentry-go.” 

“Right!” Chris thrust his own 
Wellsen into its scabbard, sat down 
to pull on his boots. “You look dead- 
beat, fellah. You better take yourself 
a snooze.” 

“That’s precisely what I intend to 
do, if Miss Penger will retreat into 
her cubby and give me a chance to 
dry off.” He turned to the girl. “Can 
I rely on you to get me up the in- 
stant you get a buzz from Ghris?” 

Her fingers tightened on the tar- 
paulin to which she had retreated. 
“Pm not quite an imbecile, Mr. 
Rand.” She jerked the canvas folds 
together in frent of her, but from be- 
hind them came semething very much 
like a stifled sob. 

Darl looked dismayed but Chris 
chuckled, picking up his gun belt and 
the black box as he rose. “Now 
you’ve gone an’ hurt her feelin’s,” he 
drawled, ambling toward the exit. 
“You ought t’ be more careful, 
y know.” 

Rand caught up with him, put a 
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hand on his arm. “Watch yourself, 
lad,” he said, low-toned. “Looks and 
cute little ways—that gal’s the image 
of Coralee Penger.” 

“But I’m no Gort Higgin,” Haldane 
grinned. “Don’t worry, she could be 
a Weenie for all the heart-throb she 
gives me. TIl buzz you if anything 
turns up.” 

“Do that, and be careful of your 
footing, guy. It’s gotten pretty slop- 
py out.” 

“Sloppy” was a euphemism. The 
drizzle, through which Chris had 
started out en his search for Fran 
Meliton, had become a heavy down- 

_pour that made of the Compound a 
lake inch-deep in yellow, muddied 
water. The cloud canopy had low- 
ered till it seemed to rest on top of 
the Hut, and the ruddy glow of 
Venus’ days-long sunset had given 
place to a leaden dusk. 

The sun itself, in the twenty hours 
since the Comet’s landing, had low- 
ered until, a gigantic, dull orb scarce- 
ly discernible, it silhouetted the tall- 
est of the gweelen’s macabre growths. 
Within the jungle the Jeeyas 
screeched, shrill and unending, de- 
fying sun and the pounding drum of 
the rain, menacing the aliens who’d 
dared to trespass on the planet. 


HRIS stopped short in his tracks, 
fingers closing the butt of his 
Wellsen. 

The shadow he was not quite sure 
hed glimpsed in the torrential 
downpour darkened, and a thin, far- 
off cry pierced his helmet. “Beess,” 
it broke into words. “Come quick, 
Beess!” A Venusian’s shrill plea for 
help! “Quick, Beess, quick.” 

Chris threw a glance at the visi- 
screen, fixed in his mind the point on 
the Compound’s margin where a 
light-spot had suddenly bloomed, 
was off toward it*on the run. His 
right hand drew his gun as he went, 
his left went to the black box slung 
from his shoulder, pressed the but- 
ton that would release wireless im- 


pulses to actuate the alarm buzzer 
within the Hut. 

Water drummed on his helmet, 
sloshed about his ankles. The gwee- 
len was very near now, and bäck- 
grounded by it, a Venusian’s dark 
form knelt; spidery arms flung out 
along the Curtain’s invisible surface 
that was all that kept him from col- 
lapsing utterly, fish-mouth agape, as 
though still emitting its cry for help 
though sound no longer came from it. 

Gree! It was Gree, his gills dis- 
tended with pain and in the jungle 
behind him the Jeeyas shrilled nearer 
and toppling stalks crashed as the 
pursuit closed in. 3 


Chris tried to stop himself, slid in 
the mud, brought up against the wall 
that upheld the Weenis; solidity un- 
seeable, impenetrable. “Al right,” he 
gasped, thrusting himself back from 
it. “All right, fellow, I'll have you 
safe in a second,” forgetting to get 
the whistle between his teeth, for- 
getting that Gree could neither hear 
nor understand him. Then, down on 
his knees in the mud, he had the black 
box in front of him, as though it 
were a camera with which he was tak- 
ing the Venusian’s picture. It was 
humming, between his left palm and 
the butt of the Wellsen he held in his 
right hand; it was emitting the com- 
plex series of etheric waves to which 
its coils were tuned. 

Where Gree leaned against the Cur- 
tain there was a shimmer. Abruptly 
the Weenie was falling forward 
through the invisible barrier. “Pull 
your legs in,” Chris whistled, imper- 
atively. “Pull them in over the line.” 
Movement beyond caught his eye. A 
Neeleh’s rounded head popped out. 
from behind an orange bole. A 
tenticular arm flung up to hurl a 
throwstick. 

The Wellsen jerked. Hissed. Head, 
arm, blazed brilliant, vanished. 
Where they had been a whorl of biu- 
ish smoke hung for an instant, was 
dissolved by the rain. 

Gree had somehow writhed over the 
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line. In Chris’s hands the black box 
went lifeless. The Curtain was whole 
again and Haldane was free to spring 
to his feet and to twist the quivering 
Venusian. 

The great round eyes were glazing, 
the gills barely palpitant, but from 
the crescent mouth came a whisper. 

` Haldane bent close. “The Neeleh,” 
he made out, “drove us—from our 
kreels. Killed many— Tee Toom sent 
me—tell you—Neeleh are led by—by 
—” The whisper died away, its last 

word inaudible. 

: “By whom, Gree?” Haldane de- 
manded. ‘“Who’s leading them, fel- 
low? You can’t pass out till you tell 
me—” 

“No use, Chris.” Haldane hadn’t 
noticed Rand come up. “He can’t 
answer you. He’s gone. 

“But he’s managed to tell us, even 
if he did die before he could get the 
words out. Look.” Darl Rand point- 
ed down at the form that lay so ter- 
ribly still in the water-layered mud. 
“Look at the wound that killed him.” 

Chris Haldane looked, and his skin 
tightened, was an icy sheath for his 
body. “A ray-burn,” he whispered. 
“It just glanced his side, but that was 
enough. That means—it has to mean 
—that the Neeleh are led by an Earth- 
man!” 

“Right,” a new voice boomed, from 
behind them. “A hundred per cent 
right. No, my friends, don’t go for 
your Wellsens. I’ve got you cov- 
ered with mine!” 


CHAPTER VI 


66 OLD it,” Darl Rand’s 
low injunction stopped 
Haldane. “He'll blast 
us both before you can turn.” 

“Lift your arms,” rumbled the in- 
truder who incredibly had penetrat- 
ed the impenetrable Curtain. “Lift 
them.” Chris saw that Darl obeyed, 
imitated him. 

Heroics could accomplish nothing. 
- But this thing was hard to take. 


Water sloshed behind him and an 
arm slid around his side, sleeved in 
the dark, dripping fabric of a space- 
suit, to pluck with its ingenious metal 
hand his gun from its holsters. It 
vanished. The strap of the Key to 
the Curtain slid down his arm. Sleeve 
and jointed hand reappeared, disarm- 
ing Darl. Footfalls sloshed again, re- 
treating. 

“You can turn now, but take it 
slow. I don’t want to have to burn 
you.” 

Complying, Haldane saw, spraddled 
on columnar legs three paces away, a 
form as tall as himself, burlier than 
Darl Rand. The fellow wore a space- 
suit, but instead of a dural headpiece 
he wore one of vitrolene. 

It was splotched with gray-black 
fungus! It was Fran’s helmet that 
Chris had ripped from the cub’s 
shoulders and left out in the gweelen. ` 

A steel claw touched it. “Sorry 
about this,” its owner rumbled. “For 
more reasons than one. I had noth- 
ing against the cub in the first place, 
and in the second the Neeleh’s find- 
ing the corpse of their tribesman have 
put them completely out of hand.” 

“Yeah,” Chris grewled. “That must 
break your heart.” 

The rain was dwindling, rapidly, so 
that he could make out the face inside 
the helmet; skin, dark with a stubble 
of beard, shrunk tight over a heavy- 
boned skull, eyes deep-sunk in sock- 
ets like black wells. There was no 
triumph in that cadaverous visage, 
but pain not wholly physical, and the 
hair that crowned it was pure white. 
“I know I’ve changed plenty, Darl,” 
the man was saying, “since you saw 
me last, but I didn’t think Pd 
changed so much that you don’t know 
me.” 

Rand groaned. “Gort! Gort Hig- 
gin, by all that’s*- How in the name 
of the seven Pleiades did you get 
here?” 

“Patched some spare coils and 
bulbs together to make a key to the 
Curtain.” He jerked his chin at a 
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` crude box in the mud beside him. “I 
ought to know its combination if any- 
one does, seeing that I sweat blood 
setting it up.” 

“I don’t mean that. You were con- 
demned to the Lunar Penal Colony— 
Don’t tell me you’ve been pardoned!” 
“No, I haven’t been pardoned. Not 
yet.” 

“But no one has ever escaped from 
the Moon.” 

“No one, till I figured hew to do it. 
Loading the tri-monthly freighter 
with stellite, four of us stowed away, 
showed up after it blasted off and— 
silenced—the crew. Interspace is 
big, Darl. There’s plenty of room 
to hide a ship in the void, especially 
when you’ve had a couple of weeks 
to get off the Spaceways before the 
I. B. C. patrol starts looking for you.” 
“Weeks! Don’t the keepers check 
their prisoners—?” 

“Not if the prisoners don’t want to 
be checked. Not if they’ve drawn 
- lots to see who shall go, and who 
shall stay behind to keep news of the 
others’ going from reaching Earth 
until the ship they went in has had 
time to vanish.” An odd, tense shrill- 
ness that edged Higgin’s voice, the 
throb, throb of the blue veins bulging 
his brow, abruptly reminded Chris 
of something that sent a cold shiver 
through him. “Once they’ve con: 
demned you to that hell-hole, they 
can’t do anything more to you than 
kill you, and death’s something you 
pray for. 

“Death’s something you pray for,” 
Higgin repeated, his voice thinning 
even more, “unless you’ve got a rea- 
son to keep on living. Unless you’ve 
got an account to settle with a man 
- who has robbed you of the woman 
you loved, and of the work that let 
you forget her for a little while, with 
the man who has branded you a 
traitor and sent you to burn in a liv- 
ing hell. Where’s Arnim Penger, 
Darl? That’s all I want frem you. 
“Where’s Stohr Penger’s son?” 


LOOD pounded in Haldane’s 
wrists, but Rand’s answer was 
even-toned, calm. “What do you want 
Arnim for, Gort? -He never did any- 
thing to you.” 

“He’s flesh and blood of Stohr Pen- 
ger.” .The way he spat the name was 
a curse in itself. “What do I want 
him for?” he said more calmly. “Why, 
that should be as plain to you, Darl, 
as it was to the three convicts who 
escaped with me, when I explained to 
them why we must come here. Stohr 
Penger’s powerful, and his son is the 
apple of his eye. He’d do anything 
to get him back, safe and sound, 
wouldn’t he? Hed even wangle a 
full pardon for them-and clear my 
name for me. You’re my friend, Darl, 
You want my name cleared, don’t 
you?” 

“Of course, Gort.” 

“Then you'll help me. You'll hand 
Arnim Penger over to me.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? I’m your. friend 
and I hate Stohr Penger for what he 
did to you. Why shouldn’t I want to 
help you clear your name by handing 
his brat over to you? 

“The only trouble, Gort, is that I 
can’t. He isn’t here.” 

“You lie!” Higgin screamed, his 
Wellsen jabbing at Darl. “You're ly- 
ing te me, Darl Rand!” 

There was nothing in Rand’s tone, 
in his stance, to show that he knew 
his life hung on the twitch of a trig- 
ger. “You’ve known me a long time, 
Gort Higgin. Do you think I would 
lie te you?” 

The searing blast did not leap from 
the gun in Gort Higgin’s hand. Rand’s 
calm tone, his complete assurance, 
held it suspended! The moment end- 
ed and a puzzled voice was mumbling, 
“But I read the message, in the old 
T. D. S. code, telling you that he was 
coming to Venus. That’s why I 
brought my ship here. And the Nee- 
leh spies told me they saw his space- 
yacht land, that they even saw him— 
There it is!” Higgin’s gun pointed 
past them, suddenly, toward the land- 
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ing field that in this one brief in- 
stant of time between the ending of 
- the storm and the rising from the 
mud of the vapors it had beaten down 
could be discerned from here. “The 
silver ship they saw— Damn you, 


Rand.” The Wellsen sliced -back to 
pointblank aim at Darl. “You did 
lie—” 


Chris left his feet in a lunging, 
low dive under the hiss of the ray 
gun, flung arms about legs and put 
all his strength of shoulders, torso, in 
a twisting tackle that rocked the 
legs. 

Half-dazed at the impact, he 
scraped away enough mud to regain 
sight, made out a blurred, heaving 
mass that went still in that same mo- 
ment, resolved itself into a sprawled, 
yellow mound’ and a mire-plastered 
form. 

“You all right, boy?” It was Darl! 
“You still in one piece?” 

“Seems as if; are you okay?” 

Darl nodded. “You jelted him hard 
enough to make him miss, and then I 
pounded the Wellsen out of his grip 
with one fist and whaled the other at 
his jaw. That wasn’t as dumb as it 
sounds, because it smashed his helmet 
and he started choking. Even then he 
gave me a battle. Gort always did 
have the strength of an ox.” Rand 
turned to the recumbent Higgin. 
“Come on, Help me get him into the 
Hut before he drowns.” 

“He’s got it coming to him.” 

“He’s still my friend, Chris, in spite 
of what the hell he’s been through 
has made of him.” 

Chris cellected the guns and the 
two Keys to the Curtain and caught 
up with Darl. For a moment they 
went along silently, then, trying to 
Pag normalcy, Chris ebserved, 
“One good thing, we don’t have to 
worry about that I. B. C. spacecast 
any more. It was the alarm for Hig- 
-gin an’ his friends.” 

“Probably.” A rolling rumble 
-blanketed Rand’s last syllable. 


He 7 


glanced up. “Do you hear that, 
Chris?” 

“Yeah. Wonder how th’ I. B. C. 
patrol spotted that they’re here so 
quick.” 

“They haven’t. That wasn’t a space- 
ship, passing over. Look at the sky.” 

Haldane looked. Luminance was 
again suffusing the Compound’s va- 
porous ceiling, but it was not the rud- 
dy glow that had pervaded it before. 
This was yellower in tinge and. the 
vast, overarching cloud appeared to 
stir with a promise of enormous 
movement. “I see. You think there’s 
a typheen brewin?” 

“You'll notice that the leeyas are 
dying down,” said Darl. “They’re 
seeking shelter.” 

“Swell! If you’re right, they and 
Higgin’s pals are goin’ to be kept 
too busy for awhile lookin’ out for 
their own precious sKins to pester us. 
Meantime, the storm’s pretty sure to 
break up th’ ‘Nick’ an’ let us get word 
out of what’s goin’ on. Our troubles ` 
are over, fellah.” 

“Maybe.” 

Another rumble of thunder seemed 
to confirm him. 


CHAPTER VII 


HE Hut shuddered constant- 

ly, so that the reflections 

from the fluortubes quivered 
eerily on the gleaming walls. Pots 
chattered where Laola Penger bent 
over the little stellite stove of which 
she’d insisted on taking charge. For 
hours, now, the typheen had_ held. 
Venus Station in its grip, tearing at 
it with almost solid wind, hurling at 
its island foundation the battering 
rams of unimaginable waves. 

Chris Haldane prowled, tensely si- 
lent, about the windowless enclosure, 
from lock-door to that frem behind 
which the conditioning machine kept 
up its incessant low burr, and back 
again. He wondered how Darl Rand 
could sit so stolidly at his desk be- 
side the radio-set, adding column aft- _ 
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er column of figures in the Station 
account book, swarthy face shadowed, 
expressionless. He stared at the 
gaunt form that lay motionless on 
Darl’s bunk and envied the deep slum- 
ber of exhaustion into which Gort 
Higgin had dropped at once when 
they had succeeded in resuscitating 
== him. 

' Darl had said something odd when 
Haldane had protested that it would 
be more merciful to let the man die 
than send him back to the Moon. “I’d 

= agree with you except for one thing.” 
S He’d refused to explain what he 
a meant. 

i Chris started for the radio. Halted. 
= ‘He was being absurd. The ‘Nick’ 
= couldn’t have lifted in the five min- 

a utes since the last time he’d tested it. 

“Ouch!” Laola jerked a finger into 
her mouth. A muscle knotted in 

Chris’s cheek. “Burn yourself?” 

“Coralee!” A hoarse croak swung 

them both around. Higgin was shov- 
ing up in his bunk, the chain that 
tethered him to it clinking, and his 
skull-like countenance was alight 
with a strange and terrible joy. “I’ve 
had a dreadful nightmare, Coralee. I 
dreamed that you were—you...” His 
voice was slowing, was losing its glad 
ring. “But—it wasn’t, it couldn’t 
Se have been, a dream...” ; 
= “No, Gort.” Darl was on his feet. 
a “It was no dream, arid this isn’t Cora- 
lee.” He was beckoning the girl to 
him. She left Chris’s side, went slow- 
ly across the floor, the back of her 
hand at her lips. “Not Coralee, Gort, 
but her daughter. Her daughter La- 
ola.” 

“Laola,” Higgin whispered, the 
light not quite faded from his counte- 
nance as he peered at his old friend 
and the daughter of his old love. “Not 
Coralee, but so like. So very like. 
Come nearer, my dear. Don’t be 
afraid; I just want to see you clear. 
I—yes, you’re the very image of—of 
your mother, as I last saw her right 
here in this very Hut. You wouldn’t 
believe, would you, to look at me 








now that a girl like you could ever 
have loved me?” 

This then, Chris realized, was why 
Rand had not‘let Higgin die, so that 
he could show him the woman he’d 
loved alive again in the daughter of 
the man who’d condemned him to hell. 

“Of course I believe it,” Laola was 


‘saying, infinite compassion in her low 


tones. “Mother told me, just before 
she died, how handsome you were, 
how strong and how good. She told 
me there must have been some mis- 
take at your trial, that you could not 
possibly ever have been a traitor.” 

“She told you that!” Darl’s broad 
back blocked his view now, but Chris 
didn’t need to see Higgin’s face to 
know what was in it. “Coralee 
knew—” 


IHE crackle of the radio cut 


across that glad cry. “It’s lift- 


ed!” Haldane exclaimed, springing to 
it. “The ‘Nick’s’ lifted at last.” He 


snatched at the teletape, watched the . 


signals form on it. V-S, V-S, V-S. 
No signature. That was queer. Come 
in V-S. The line’s crests and hol- 
lows very sharp, as though the sender 
were very near. V-S, V-S, come in, 
V-S. 

He grabbed the key, rapped out. 
De V-S. De V-S. Who are you? 
Go ahead. 

Never mind who we are. Where's 
Gort Higgin? 

“Looks like a message from your 
pals, Higgin,” Chris drawled. “They 
want to know what’s happened to 
you.” De V-S, he sent as he spoke; 
De V-S. Higgin our prisoner. “I’m 
goin’ to throw a little bluff. I’m send- 
in’, ‘Advise — you — to — come—to— 
Curtain — unarmed — and — surren- 
der. I. B. C.—Patrol—advised—your 
—presence. Waill—arrive—shortly.’” 

Laola and Darl were beside him, 
tensely watching the tape. 

V-S, it chattered. Bull. We know 
patrol nor nobody off Venus can get 
your signals. “Well,” Chris shrugged, 
“it didn’t hurt to try.” 
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Higgins double-cross don’t get 
over. Were coming for Penger. Ta 
Ta V-S. We'll be seeing you. 

The set was silent. “Now it’s they 
who're bluffing,” Rand grunted. 

“No, Darl.” Higgin, who’d evident- 
ly read the message aurally, called 
from his bunk. “No, 
They—” 

“Don’t tell me you gave them the 
Curtain combination.” Rand wheeled 


to him. 
The tethered man’s face was ashen. 
“No. I didn’t. But—” 


“But nothing. Without it, they 
can’t get through the Curtain even if 
they have fifty Wellsens.” 

“They’re not coming through, Darl, 
but over the Curtain. We had it all 
figured in case I was wrong thinking 
I remembered the key. They’re going 
to plane their ship over the Curtain, 
and you can’t stop them.” 

“Holy—!” : 

“Only reason we didn’t do it that 
way right off was because I talked 
them out of it, knowing you’d fight 
us if we did and they’d kill you. I 
thought I could sneak in, snatch Ar- 
nim—God above! It’s not Arnim 
they'll snatch, but Laola.” Higgin 
sprang from the bunk, was dragged 
back by the chain that had been 
locked around his waist. “If that scum 
of the System ever lay hands on 
her—” 

“Hold it,” Chris interrupted. “Hold 
everythin’, the two of you. There’s 
no need rushin’ around like a bunch 
of headless Mercs; we’ve got plenty 
of time to figure an out. Even a 
space-ship can’t plane through a ty- 
pheen, can it?” 

Darl’s response was quiet-toned and 
devastating. “No. But you might 
have noticed, if you hadn’t been busy 
otherwise, that the Hut stopped shak- 
ing ten minutes ago. Which means— 
Okay, Chris, climb into your boots.” 
He was already pulling on his own. 
“Their Wellsens can burn into the 
Hut, but we’ll keep them from get- 
ting this far. They’ve got to pass the 


they’re not. ` 


has what it takes.” 


outhouses from the landing field, and 
I knew a couple that are ideal for an 
ambush.” 

“That’s the ticket! Those bozos 
are in for a hot— Hey! What the 
devil are you in boots an’ coverall 
for?” 


eeg™ GOING out there with you - 
and Darl.” Laola smiled at 
him, almost blithely, though white 
lines had drawn themselves around 
her mouth. “You wouldn’t be in this 
mess if it weren’t for me, and I’m not 
letting you go out there to fight for 
me while I skulk in here, safe.” 

“That’s insane,” Haldane protested. 
cal of ees 

“A fool stunt only a female would 
pull? Well, I’m a female and I’m 
pulling it.” 

“The hell you are!” He started for 
her, was stopped short by the sudden 
threat of the Wellsen she’d snatched 
from the wall rack. “What—!” 


“TIl meet you outside.” She darted 
to the lock-door before he recovered 
from his amazement, was out through © 
it. 

It slammed shut. “Darl!” Chris 
heard behind him. “Darl!” Gort Hig- 
gin’s voice, thin again but somehow 
differently from what it had been out 
on the Compound. “Let me loose. If 
you were ever my friend, unlock this 
chain so I can go out there and fight 
for her.” 

Fat chance, Chris thought as he 
fought with the door; his fingers 
clumsy. The convict’s chain clinked 
as the portal yielded, but he had no 
time to hear Darl’s refusal, and then 
the door shut off sound from inside 
the Hut. 

The lock’s other door banged closed 
in the same instant. The tiny vesti- 
bule was empty. 

Chris’s blood pounded in his veins 
as he twisted to the shelf on the side- 
wall and snatched a helmet from it. 
“Th’ bantam,” he murmured as he 
zipped it to his coverall. “She sure 
Not waiting to 























test the filter membranes, he got ur- 
gent fingers on the handle of the out- 
er door, jarred it open and lunged 
out— 

Into a blinding burst of light that 
lanced his eyes with pain! 

He locked his lids against the blaze. 
A hand laid itself on his arm. “Look,” 
Laola whispered. “Open your eyes 
and look.” He pried them open. 

The wind though still strong was 
dying, but the tornado had broken 
the eternal cloud-pall that brooded 
over Venus, had rifted colossal val- 
leys between towering vapor moun- 
tains that changed ceaselessly in 
form, that rolled in upon themselves, 
merged, separated, seethed with swift 
transformations slow-seeming only 
because of the enormity ef the masses 
they involved. 

Unmasked at long last, the gigantic 
sun imbrued these awesome heights 
with color so vivid as to be almost un- 
bearable; purple and orange and a 
_ deep, deep blue; or laid in their mo- 
mentary ravines vast cerulean shad- 
ows that flamed instantly crimson... 

Chris Haldane was dwarfed abrupt- 
ly, abruptly his joys and sorrows, his 
ambitions and frustrations, were of 
less importance than the dancing of a 
dust mote in a flashlight’s beam. This 
loss of significance, this sudden scal- 
ing of self against a cosmic rule, was 
beyond endurance. For relief from it, 
he fled to the human who shared it 
with him. 

“Laola,” he said her name, “Laola, 
girl,” and could say no more because 
there was so much to be said and no 
words in which to say it. 

“Chris.” She came around to face 
him. 

“J know what you and Darl think 
of me; I don’t blame you. But will 
you let me tell you something now, 
something which may put a different 


light on it all?” 


He searched her face again; there 
was nothing of the spoiled playgirl 
in her eyes now. “Yes,” he answered. 
“Teil me.” 
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“Arnim Penger is my half brother, 
Chris—but—” she hesitated. “But 
I’ve known him all my life; I know 
he’s capable of being something fine 
if it can only be brought out. There’s 
no risk I wouldn’t take for that.” 

Chris blinked. “But what has all 
that to do with this madcap dash 
across space?” 

“More than you realize. You see, 
Chris, Arnim has one quality which 
all his wildness has never touched; 
he’s a man of his word; he’s never 
broken it. No matter what the con- 
ditions were under which it was made, 
he’s always come through. 

“I got him very drunk one night, 
then tried to persuade him to do 
something for himself; it ended up to 
his betting me I didn’t dare make the 
jump from Terra to Venus alone. You 
know the fantastic way a person’s 
mind jumps from one thing to anoth- 
er when they’re drunk?” 

Chris whistled softly. “I think I’m 
beginning -to get it; you bet him you 
could do this thing alone; if you 
won, he’d put himself under your di- ` 
rection.” 3 

“That’s it—only, now I’ve just suc- 
ceeded in being a nuisance to you and 
Mr. Rand in an emergency...” 

Her hands were somehow in his and 
they were trembling as his were trem- 
bling— Thunder rumbled between 
them. Net thunder, but— “The pris- 
on ship,” Darl’s voice boomed in Hal- 
dane’s ears. “They’re blasting off. 
They'll be here in minutes.” 


AND was just stepping out of 

the Hut— Another helmeted 
figure followed him! “Higgin!”’ 
Chris exclaimed. “You—you’re nuts, 
Darl. You can’t—” 

“Since when are you telling me 
what I can or can’t do?— Get going. 
We haven’t much time left.” 

No use arguing. He was Chief of 
Venus Station, his cemmand abso- 
lute. Chris started after him, still 
clinging to Laola’s hand, Gort Higgin 
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behind. They hurried aleng the Hut’s 
wall, around its farther corner— 

Darl stopped short. Haldane came 
alongside him, saw what had halted 
him, what was wrenching from him 
a sound half curse, half groan. 

The paste-like mud was piled 
against this side of the Hut to its 
roef. The mud, drifted like dune 
sand by the typheen’s terrific pres- 
sure, had mounded aver every one 
of the Station’s smaller structures, 
had obliterated them. The Com- 
pound was a sea of gigantic yellow 
waves frozen motionless, and there 
was no place for them to lie in am- 
bush, ne cover that would hide them 
from the convicts’ ship that, altitude 
gained now and tubes silent, planed 
to the attack, 

“Pretty,” Chris grunted. “What do 
we do now?” 

“All that’s left is te get back in the 
Hut and make a stand there.” 

“A lot of good that’ll do us. Their 
Wellsen-beams will bore threugh its 
walls like a hot iron through butter 
an’ we won’t even be able to see where 
they are, to fire back. We'll die like 
rats— Look, Darl!” An idea struck 
him, “Why can’t we make a dash for 
th’ Comet an’ blast off? Her leck’s to 
leeward an’ will be clear of mud. 
With th’ fuel she’s get left we could 
maybe hop her up through th* ‘Nick’ 
an’ send an SOS, pray there’s an 
I. B. C. patrol ship near eneugh—” 

“No goed. That’s a prisen-ship, 
remember, undoubtedly carries a cou- 
ple of Tracy cannon. They’ll blast 
us out of the sky with a million 
volts—” 

“Maybe not. How about it, Gort? 
Have they—? Hey!” Higgin wasn't 
behind them. “Where—?” Seventy- 
five yards away he was just reaching 
the crest of a mud-dune. “Th’ deg’s 
beatin’ us to th’ yacht!” Chris 
grabbed his Wellsen from its scab- 
bard. “But I can stop—” 

“No, you fool!” Darl’s fist pound- 
ed the gun from Haldane’s grip. 


“Don’t you see that he’s going to—” 





A sudden shadow closed his throat. 
It flitted past, but he was staring up 
at the thing that cast it, at the black 
shape that was limned against the 
crimson sky. 

Spread-winged, the hawk ship was 
still distant but it grew swiftly, z 
sweeping across that stupendous sky. See 
In moments now it would swoop | 
down— 

Not more than a mile off, it was 
huge now over the gweelen. It was 
slanting down to land— Enormous 
thunder blasted from it— Not from 
the convicts’ craft but from the Com- 
pound. A silver shape leaped into the . 
sun’s blaze, a wingless projectile that 
trailed blue flame as it hurtled 
straight for the black vessel. 

“The Comet!” Chris gasped. “By Eee 
the rings of Saturn, it’s th’ Comet!” E ee 

And the two ships met. ee 

A second sun blazed in the sky. A 
giant fist smashed girl and man flat. 
Silence crashed down and Lacla was 
in Chris’s arms and he was quivering. 

“He saved us.” It was as though 
someone else said that, but the words 
came from his lips. “Gort Higgin 











saved us. That’s why he was run- : 
ning—” es 
“Exactly, you blasted young idiot,” ees 






Darl boomed. “And if I hadn’t 
jumped you, you'd have stopped him. 
I didn’t know what he was up te, but 
I knew he’d thought of some way to 
save his daughter— Holy blithering 
apes,” he caught himself. “New I’ve 
done it! I ought to kick myself from — 
here to Sirius—” 

“Not because of me, Mr. Rand.” 
Laola struggled up to a sitting pos- 
ture. “In our last talk together, 
Mother told me that Gert Higgin was 
my father. I— She made me promise 
that I’d never let him know I knew.” 
There were tears in her voice, but 
there was a strange joy in it tee. “I— 
That was one reason I didn’t care 
much what happened to me on my 
flight alone across Space, but now I 
know I was wrong. I understand 
them now, after these hours I’ve just 
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lived through. After I’ve heard the 
leeyas...” 

“They were very young,” Darl 
Rand said softly as her voice trailed 
away. “And death, screeching in the 
jungle, was very near. They never 
saw each other again.” 

“Never!” Chris exclaimed. “But 
Higgin’s letter, Darl, that you told 
me about—” 

“Asked for news of the child he 
knew was his but had never set eyes 
on.” 

“Then when it was turned over to 
him, Stohr Penger must have 
learned—” 

“No. It was written in such a way 
that only Coralee could understand 
its real meaning. Penger discovered 
only that there was some secret in- 
timacy between his wife and Gort 
Higgin, but that was enough to make 
him do what he did.” 

“Look, Chris. Look there.” The 
wind was gone and the clouds were 
rolling tegether again to blanket Ve- 
nus Station, but there was still a 
patch of blue sky where Laola point- 
ed. In this a wisp of vapor torn 
from the roiled masses was radiant 
with crimson light.. “It looks like a 
space-ship,” she whispered. “Like 
the wraith of the Comet taking Gort 
Higgin to the sun.” 


HRIS smiled suddenly. “Laola,” 

he said. “I’ve been a heel about 

you. It’s not your fault we’re at dif- 

ferent ends of the social ladder; you 

have courage, and you’re human. If 

this were a popular romance, I sup- 

pose wed be in each other’s arms 
now.” 

There was something in her eyes 
that tugged at his heart. “We can 
make it a popular romance.” 

For an instant, the smile of her in- 
fected him, then he remembered Gort 
Higgin and remembered Venus Sta- 
tion. “Uh-uh,” he grinned. “I’m all- 
out for happy endings, and it just 
wouldn’t work out that way with you 
and me. 

“If we should ever meet again, we'll 
remember and be friends, kid.” 

She looked at him, the light gone 
from her eyes now. Then a different 
kind of smile crossed her face—the 
kind she knew he’d prefer seeing. She 
held out a mittened hand. “Thanks— 
pal—” 

Very faintly in the hush, they heard 
from within the Hut the chatter of a 
radio message that could come only 
from outer Space—from Earth, thir- 
ty million miles away. 

The ‘Nick’ had lifted at last, 
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The Rronzes watched in horrified fascination as Talbot's body hur- 
tled down the great shaft. As it struck, the first charge exploded... 
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MURDERER’S 
APPRENTICE 


Gerry Talbot glowed with secret satisfaction, as, one by one, his 


schemes unfolded. He had 


successfully maneuvered what 


seemed to be his own death, and had returned in the guise of © 


the man he had built up to be his successor. 


Soon he would 


control the Durex Mines, be sole owner of the commodity which 
could make him aupremè economic overlord — indestructible 


metal! 


By Cleve Cartmill 


Illustration by Chester Coe 


ALBOT looked down at his 
own corpse. 
It would do, he thought. 
In a short while, he would have 
served his apprentice at muner 
—his own. 

He closéd the lid of the e 

opaque plastic box which housed his 
efigy—to the manufacture of which 
` he had devoted so much of his genius 
—and glanced at his watch. Time 
enough te complete the preliminaries, 
but he must keep moving. 
- He went first to his desk. Among 
the myriad studs on his control panel 
his long index finger touched one, 
and the big screen showed men 5000 
feet below his control tower. Shirt- 
less, streaked with sweat and grime, 
they tamped home the final charges 
on the floor of the great shaft.. 

Tatbot allowed one corner of his 
thin mouth to twitch. They were 
finished. When the noon siren 
screamed, they would detonate these, 
and the shaft would go down another 
20 feet. And his supposed corpse 
would be blown to atoms in the ex- 
plosion. He blanked the screen. 

He glanced at his watch again, then 
_ turned to the superonic safe. He took 
a small silver whistle from his pocket 


and blew on it. No audible sound 
was produced, but inaudible sound 
waves opened a small section of the 
great door to reveal seven whistles 
identical in shape to the one he had 
used but varying in size. 

His mouth twitched again. These 
seven whistles could be blown in 
rotation in 5040 different. combina- 
tions. Only one of these combina- 
tions—one blowing order, so to speak 
—would open that great Durex door; 
and only one man knew that order— 
himself. That was part of the bar- 
gain with Durex, Inc. 

He blew them, one after the other, 
in the proper order, a single inaudible 
blast on each. The big door swung 
open. 

Talbot took from the safe a Plasti- 
bag. He closed the safe, replaced the 
seven whistles, and pushed the bag 
under his.desk. He glanced at his 
watch again. 

He must hurry. It was sheer senti- 
ment on his part to tell Bulger good- 
bye; he sneered at himself as he 
emerged from his office to the cage- 
like enclosure between his door and 
the opposite gate through which all 
visitors must come. Bulger, when so 
commanded, would allow anyone or 
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anything to go through his pen to 
Talbot’s door. But unless so com- 
manded by Talbot, he would tear any 
living thing to shreds. 

Bulger was well equipped for such 
destruction, Talbot thought for the 
thousandth time as he prepared him- 
self for the beast’s welcoming charge. 

For Bulger was a tawny flash of 
motion, silent, eight-inch fangs bared 
in a lethal smile, orange eyes ablaze 
with joy. His twelve-foot leathery 
body crossed the enclosure on padded 
legs in eerie silence, for the terrible 
claws were sheathed. 


ALBOT knew that Bulger was 
always as gentle with him as pos- 
sible, but always left one or more 
bruises in greeting. Talbot braced 
himself, and the great body was on 
him. 
Talbot staggered to one knee, grab- 
bed one of Bulger’s fangs, pulled the 
big flat head to one side so that the 
beast could not lick his face; for 
Bulger’s tongue would remove sev- 
eral layers of human skin in one af- 
fectionate swipe. 
“Down, Bulger! Down, sir!” 
_ Bulger obeyed instantly. Once 

contact was established, he was eager 
to obey, but Talbot had learned that 
the first rush was inevitable. He had 
tried many times to shout commands 
through Bulger’s singleness of mind 
in greeting, but had never succeeded. 
After many losing encounters, he had 
learned to submit to the first shock, 
protect himself as well as he could, 
and issue commands as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“Lie still, Bulger!”  - 

Bulger lay, but not still. All 144 
inches of him quivered with an al- 
most-uncontainable ecstasy. His or- 
ange eyes rolled upward at Talbot 
in seeming malevolence; he slavered 
as if with insatiable hunger; his 
crouch appeared to be about to 
launch him on a kill—these, Talbot 
knew, were the signs of friendship, 
the portents of adoration. 


Talbot twisted one of the thick, 
tough ears. 

“So long, Bulger. I’ll see you soon, 
if they don’t kill you. Which they 
probably will.” 

He went back into his office, suffer- 
ing a small pang. They would kill 
Bulger, certainly, for he was the.only 
member of his species in captivity 
here on Acteon. Others of his kind 
lurked in the craggy hills and took 
an animal toll of the unwary. z 

Talbot, by one of those flukes of 
luck which characterized his career, 
had captured the beast when a baby; 
it had attached itself to him with 
a fierce loyalty that was wearing on 
the constitution, to say the least. 

In his office again, he glanced once 
more at his watch. Ten minutes. He 
made a last review of steps taken to- 
ward this last step of all, and decided 
that all was well. 


E took his effigy from its box 

and ‘stood it upright. It was 
dressed in executive green shorts and 
shirt, like himself, and aside from a 
certain fixity of features, was his 
twin. 

Talbot turned on the shaft screen 
again. The men were trooping off 
the floor of the shaft. Charges were 
laid; fuses ran together at a single 


point, from which the master fuse 


led into a working tunnel. 

Talbot saw Clem Hawkins, execu- 
tive foreman, light the master fuse 
as the siren began its two-minute 
scream. 

He moved quickly now. With one 
sweep of his left hand, he jerked the 
control panel loose, lighting, he knew, 
warning studs all over the far flung 
offices. With his right, he scrawled 
a hasty note on his telescribe: 

“Choking—don’t- know—trouble.” 

He leaped to the mechanized ver- 
sion of himself, touched the control 
stud between its shoulders, pointed it 
in the proper direction, and slipped 
into the secret exit chute which he 
had spent a month in building. 
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The effigy of Talbet staggered for- 
ward through the doer to a narrow 
balcony which looked directly into 
the 5000-foot shaft. Its plastic eyes, 
of course, did not see the circular 
gleaming walls of the shaft, but they 
seemed to see; for it touched the rail, 
cringed away, one plastic hand at its 
plastic throat. Then it staggered 
again, fell against the guard rail 
which Talbot had weakened, and 
plunged into a mile long fall. 

Many eyes had seen this. 
































All had 


owners shuddered as the twisting, 
writhing form hurtled past the mouth 
of the shaft. Their minds pictured 
the slick black walls sliding upwards 
past Talbot’s eyes. Their ears re- 
corded the blast which turned the 
bottom of the shaft into an inferno, 
and undoubtedly destroyed Gerald 
Talbot, most competent executive en- 
gineer in the System. 


OST competent except one, ac- 
cording to Talbot’s own word. 
: That one was Zach Minor, whom Tal- 
. bot had created and made legendary 
around Durex, Ine. 
“If I should ever be killed,” he had 
told the directors more than once, 
“get Zach Minor if you can. He can 
replace me.” Sa 
_ Now and then a report of Zach 
Minor made the newscasts. He was 
in this system or that. He had set 
out from Venusburg to explore the 
mineral deposits of Lost Moon range; 
he was seen briefly in Martia, hitting 
the high spots; he was off to Galaxy 
III; he had visited the 1001 Club in 
Terra’s Chicago. 
That these exploits were dated 
coincidentally with Talbot’s absences 
from Durex would have been re- 
garded as simply coincidences by 
anyone who noticed. None had, ap- 
parently; the matter had never been 
brought to Talbot’s attention. None 
had investigated, either, to find that 
_ events described by the reports were 
apocryphal more often than not. 


identified the figure as Talbot. Their. 
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Therefore, when Talbot slid into 
the exit chute where he had secreted 
a small runabout, he felt confident 
that he could assume the identity of 
Zach Minor without being ques- 
tioned. 

He did so. In the tiny cabin of 
the runabout he became the foppish 
but adventurous Minor. When. he 
had finished with his disguise, he had 
no moustache. His hair was red. He 
had a scar under one eye. One shoul- 
der was higher than the other. His 
neck was stiff, so that he had to 
turn his whole body when he faced 
in a new direction. 

He waited until nightfall before 
zooming out of the chute. He headed 
for Neo-York, abandoned his run- 
about and bought transportation to 
Terra on a liner that was about to 
blast off. He retired to his cabin 
and stayed there. 

News of Talbot’s tragedy was sup- 
pressed for a whole week. Talbot 
smiled grimly as he pictured the 
board of directors of Durex, Inc., 
combing the universe for Zach Minor. 
They would not release the news for 
fear of its effect on the Interstellar 
Exchange in New York, Terra. Tal- 
bot had counted on this, was gratified 
when the news released coincided 
with his arrival in the metropolis. 
They couldn’t suppress it forever. . 

He registered at Space Inn under 
an assumed name, and set about ac- 
quiring stock with funds which he 
had brought from the big safe. -This 
he regarded as the subtlest irony in 
his plan. He was going to ruin 
Durex with its own money. 


CONSIDERABLE amount of 
stock had been dumped on the 
market with news of Talbot’s death. 
He bought all that was offered, under 
a series of false names. He had 
cleaned the market within a few days, 
and waited for more. 
But the selling spree had ended, 
and he lacked perhaps 1000 shares in 


owning the controlling interest. 
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Though disappointed, he had pre- 
pared for this eventuality, and took 
off for Acteon on the next liner. 
Upon arrival in Neo-York, he went 
directly to the office of Jeff Cravath. 

The grizzled president-owner of 
Durex No. 1 was wearily pleased to 
see him. The big old man touched 
his lined forehead with both gnarled 
hands, offered Talbot an imitation 
Havana cigar and offered a drink 
which Talbot refused. 

“Mr. Minor,” Cravath boomed, 
“Tve sent tracers out on you to every 
known place of habitation.” ; 

“I’m sorry, sir,” Talbot answered 
smoothly. “As soon as I learned that 
Jerry Talbot had died, I came at once 
to pay my respects. Jerry and I were 
the closest of friends.” 

“He’s told me about you a hundred 
times,” Cravath said. “Believe me, 
I’m glad to see you at last. We need 
you.” 

- Talbot raised graceful eyebrows. 
“Ah?” x 

“Gerald Talbot told us over and 
over that you were the only man in 
the System who could replace him. 
Young Matthews, his assistant, is ex- 
ecutive pro-tem, but he doesn’t have 
Talbot’s touch. Nobody has, I guess, 
except maybe you.” 

Inwardly, Talbot glowed as he ad- 
mitted the truth of this observation. 
Young Matthews, eh? A man to 
-watch. He could run the job him- 
self if left alone for a short time. 

“Jerry-didn’t tell me exactly what 
kind of work he was doing here, Mr. 
Cravath.” 

Some of the weariness went out of 
the big man’s face. He began to glow 
a little, as always when he talked 
about Durex. 

“It’s impervious,” he said, “to any 
explosive, ray, or corrosive substance 
known. Why, we’ve got a big safe 
out at the mine, in the control tower. 
When Talbot fell off the rail, the safe 
was locked. It’s a super-sonic mech- 
anism, controlled by seven differ- 
ently-pitched whistles, Well, I guess 


Talbot changed the combination at 
some time or other, because we can’t 
open it. We tried everything we 
had, or could get, that might break 
down or eat into that door. It’s still 
as slick and polished as it was when 
it was installed. So I’ve set a crew 


‘to work, blowing those whistles in 


all their different combinations. Over 
five thousand, they tell me. One of 
‘em will open it. But I just cited 
that to show you what kind of stuff 
Durex is.” 

“Where is your market?” Talbot 
queried. 

“Oh, construction companies, and 
what not. Roads, buildings, and so 
forth. But,” Cravath went on, low- 
ering his voice, “the big money will 
be in the future. Someday, somebody 
is going to start a war. Man, just 
think of the superiority of our own 
ships over anybody’s if they’re made 
of Durex. Absolutely unconquer- 
able.” 

Talbot almost smiled. Yes, he knew 
all about that. Else why should he 
gain control and eventual ownership 
of Durex? He could build his own 


_ battle fleet, and dictate terms to any 


nation of any planet. As soon as he 
owned the voting stock, reorganized 
the company as Minor Enterprises, 
Ltd.— a i 
CCH SEE,” he murmured. “What 
is it you want of me?” 

“We need a man to replace Talbot. 
As I say, young Matthews could take 
over, but we’re rather pressed for 


time. Tl be quite frank with you, 
Mr. Minor.” The eld man did not 
smile confidentially. He spoke 


straightforwardly, but with a touch 
of sadness. “This company was pre- 
cariously financed in the first place. 
We don’t have the most modern 
equipment. We have to use explo- 
sives in sinking our shaft and driv- 
ing our tunnels, because we can’t af- 
ford isotopic reagents. We use me- 
chanical hammers instead of atomic 
drills to make holes for the charges. 
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And we're running up against the 
deadline. The shaft must go down 
another hundred feet before we hit 
the main deposit and take out our 
first commercial load. The job needs 
somebody like Talbot, who can keep 
things running smoothly. You can 
name your own terms.” 

Talbot pursed his lips—the full 
lips, now, of Zach Minor. 

“I did not come here prepared to 
go to work, Mr. Cravath.” He smiled 
engagingly. “I have many far-flung 
interests which need my attention.” 

“T know,” Cravath said. “Talbot 
was always telling me about ’em. But 
listen, Mr. Minor. I’m desperate. I’m 
an old man, and I don’t have time to 
begin over if this fails. A lot of 
people have invested a few dollars in 
this venture, and I regard each dol- 
lar as a personal lean. I can repay 
’em, if everything goes all right. If.” 

Talbot forced a sympathetic smile 
to represent the sneer he felt. Tear- 
jerking, eh? The old fool was posi- 
tively maudlin. Well, back to the 
game. If he made the build-up strong 
enough, this sentimental old idiot 
would throw in his daughter as part 
of Talbot’s salary. He felt a tingle 
of pleasure at the thought of long- 
legged, high-breasted, clear-eyed 
Carol Cravath. =% 

“I sympathize with you deeply, Mr. 
Cravath. But I hardly think I can 
see my way clear to—” 

“Talbot was not underpaid,” Cra- 
vath broke in. “I'll double his salary 
for you, and sign a contract that you 
are free to leave after we get out the 
first load of ore. Matthews can take 
over after that.” 

Talbot appeared to think it over. 
But he really thought of what 600 
shares of voting stock would do for 
him. That would give him the bal- 
ance of power, and he would soon 
clean house once he was in the driv- 
er’s seat. Get rid of the doddering 
humanists and replace them with 
hard young men who would see the 
main chance and take it. 





“Mr. Cravath,” he said earnestly, 
“I am not tempted by-your offer of 
money. This is the. way it is with 
me. I don’t like to work for some- 
body, I like to work with them. And 
I also see the possibilities in Durex. 
TIl forego the salary and settle for 
six hundred shares of preferred stock 
in Durex, Inc.” 

Jeff Cravath winced. “I can’t do 
that, Mr. Minor. When Talbot died, 
a bunch o- tissy-pristles dumped 
their stock on the market, figuring, 
I guess, that Durex couldn’t survive 
without Talbot. I got buying orders 
in too late, due to having to raise 
money to replace a big fund that was 
missing, and six hundred shares just 
about represents the extent ef my 
control. If all the outstanding shares 
should be voted against me, I’d barely 
be able to show a majority as it is. 
No, I can’t do that. Ask me anything 
else—anything.” 

Talbot rose to his feet. He turned 
his whole body toward Cravath. He 
leaned forward, presenting a curious- 
ly misshapen silhouette, with his stiff 
neck and high shoulder. He spoke 
regretfully. 

“I'm sorry, then. It seemed a rea- 
sonable enough request.” 

“Wait,” Cravath called, as Talbot 
turned to go. “TIl tell you what. [ll 
agree to turn the shares over to you 
after the first load is out. If you'll 
run the shaft down another hundred 
feet, I'll give you the stock. Maybe 
I can locate that many shares some- 
where, and still not lose control of 
my own mine.” 

Talbot smiled. 
dream. 

“Very well. 
tract.” 
Talbot signed the contract with his 
left hand. It was improbable that 
anybody would ever compare his 
handwriting with that of his sup- 

posed predecessor, but still— 


Let the old fool 


Draw up your con- 


E pretended interest of the un- 
initiated as they showed him 
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familiar scenes. He peered over the 
lip of the great shaft, till sight was 
lost in nether murkiness; he inspect- 
ed the nearly completed flotation mill 
as if he had never before seen its 
tanks; he went through the executive 
building and turned vague smiles on 
its personnel; and when the hoist 
dropped them a mile below the sur- 
face, he eyed the workers with the 
curiosity of an anthropologist. 


“We call them the Bronzes,” young ` 


Matthews told him. “The reason’s 
obvious, of course. Our scientists 
have labeled them Actinius An- 
thropecanthus, and their own word 
for themselves is equivalent to ours 
for ourselves. It’s a good thing 
they’re simple, peaceful beings. That 
eye in the back of the skull would 
make ’em hell on defense if we were 
at war.” He added, in that awesome 
hushed tone that everybody used in 
‘describing Bronzes: “Not to mention 
their size.” 

Talbot agreed with Matthews, his 
mind only half on what the young 
engineer was saying. He said that 
he had never seen anything as big as 
a Bronze with no more than two 
legs, although a Bronze’s legs seemed 
adequate to the task of carrying 400 
pounds, and privately thought that 
Matthews was dangerous to his 
project. 

Yes, one of his first moves would 
be to send the young man packing. 
He was straightforward, clear-headed, 
capable, and got along with the help. 
Aside from this, he was damned 
handsome. Talbot had ideas of his 
own about Carol Cravath, and it 
seemed that embryonic love was cook- 
ing between her and Matthews. 

Old Jeff Cravath confirmed this 
last suspicion casually. They stood 
on the floor of the shaft, the three, 
and watched Bronzes pound slim 
round holes into which explosives 
would be packed. Above the chatter 
of the jackhammers, Cravath yelled: 

“That’s the works, Mr. Minor, ex- 
cept the control tower. A pretty 


fine property for a young man like 
Matt, here, to inherit. What?” 
Matthews’ clear skin suffused with 
pink, and what Talbot thought of as 
a smile of idiot pleasure overspread 
his chiseled features. 
“Are you marrying 
daughter?” Talbot asked. 
Still grinning idiotically, Matthews 
shouted, “If she’ll have me.” 
Talbot looked at Cravath for reac- 
tion. The big gray man smiled a 
smile of secret knowledge. Yes, she 
would have him. 
So Matthews must go. 


the boss’s 


HEY took him next up to the 

control tower, a place as familiar 
to Talbot as the back of his hand. 
But he recoiled, both with surprise 
and a premonition of trouble, at sight 
of Bulger in the big enclosure, over 
which now was a covered catwalk. 

“What in the name of God is that?” 
Talbot demanded. 

The beast saw them, rose to a half 
crouch as they approached, and eyed 
Talbot with characteristic seeming 
malevolence. Its great fangs bared; 
it made a horrific slobbering sound 
and flung itself against the inch-thick 
bars. 

““That’s Bulger,” Cravath explained. 
“He was Talbot’s bodyguard. The 
natives won’t let us destroy him. Say 
they won’t work any more if we do. 
The beast’s sacred, being the only one 
in captivity and the only one that 
ever made friends with a human be- 
ing. He idolized Talbot, but he’d be 
very happy to tear us to shreds.” 

Bulger’s antics certainly indicated 
homicidal desire, Talbot thought, as 
the great tawny body flung itself 
about the enclosure. True, he knew 
that Bulger wanted his ears rubbed, 
but for all appearances the beast 
craved blood—his, 

Talbot stood at the bottom of the 
short flight of steps leading up to the 
catwalk, and eyed the giant carni- 
vore as it cavorted with playfulness 
which Earthling eyes interpreted as 








blood lust. Here lay danger of ex- 
posure, for the time might come 
when he and Bulger, by some force 
of circumstances, would be thrown 
together. And in the beast’s capitula- 
tion lay identification. Talbot was 
the only man who had ever made 
friends with one of Bulger’s species; 
ergo, he would be named as Talbot. 

He could picture the scene: a weak- 
ened bar, a carelessly closed gate, and 
Bulger through the opening; friend- 
ly but blood-chilling roars exploding 
from slavering jaws. There would 
be the charge, contact, and commands 
which would reduce Bulger to obe- 
diant jelly. 

Bulger with his feet in the air, 
‘begging to have his belly scratched; 
Bulger whining like an abject puppy. 

Bulger must go. 

“He must be taken away,” Talbot 
- said decisively. “I don’t need a body- 
guard, and I don’t work near an 
animal like that.” 

Cravath looked troubled. His 
shaggy brows drew together in a 
frown, his gnarled hands twisted a 
little. 

“I know how you feel, Mr. Minor,” 
he said, “but it just can’t be done. It 
would ruin us. The natives would 
all walk out. Wed have to import 
labor from somewhere else, and the 
delay would sink Durex. After we 
got rolling, I'll certainly do away 
with Bulger. But we can’t take him 
out of there witheut killing him, or 
getting one or more men killed. I’m 


AALBOT considered this. He 
suppressed a wry smile: He 
must, in self-defense, support an ac- 
tion which might prove dangerous in 
the extreme to himself. He didn’t 
want a ruined Durex, Inc. He wanted 
_ it as a going concern. In order to do 
this, he must accept Bulger as a fix- 
ture and run the risk of exposure. 
Such exposure would prevent his 
“acquiring Durex, would reveal his 
_ hoax and defalcation. It was a dan- 
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gerous compromise, but he must make 
it. 

He shrugged assent, and went up 
to the catwalk, across Bulger’s cage, 
and into a door of the control tower 
which had been cut since his depar- 
ture. He stepped down a few stairs 
into the tower where two young men 
wearily regarded the open safe door. 

“We got the damned thing open,” 
one of them said bitterly to Cravath. 
“For two thousand nine hundred and 
twenty eight times we blew each one 
of those blasted whistles and re- 
corded the order. I hope I never see 
one again. Here’s the combination.” 

He gave Cravath a note, and the 
two young men went away. 

Cravath opened the inner door of 
the safe, stared unbelievingly. 

“Tt’s—it’s empty,” he faltered. 

Talbot assumed an expression of 


incomprehension, and Matthews 
gasped. 

“AH that money,” Cravath said. 
“Gone!” X 


“Talbot didn’t take it,” Matthews 
said stoutly. “You can bet on that.” 

Talbot raised an eyebrow. The 
young hero worshipper. Wasn’t he 
splendid, with his lean dark hand- 
someness! Wouldn’t he look silly, 
out of a job, stranded on Acteon! 

“Tf he did,” Cravath said, “we got 
no chance of getting it. We didn’t 
even find one of his fingernails after 
that blast.” 

As Talbot looked at the big gray 
man, a bell tolled an infinitely sad, 
soft note inside his skull. He had 
seen an elephant in a Terra zoo stand- 
ing like that after its mate had died. 
Eyes dull and lifeless, swaying al- 
most imperceptibly, a great gray ruin 
seeming about to crumble. 

He couldn’t know why this unex- 
pected loss spelled broken hopes and 
bitter failure to the old man, but he 
could see that it did. The wide 
shoulders were down and forward, 
the eyes were blank as an idol’s, the 
great head dropped, the gnarled 
hands tense with despair. 
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Poor devil, Talbot thought. Too 
old to begin again, too old to know 
once more the drive of determina- 
tion, the tight knowledge that suc- 
cess could be gained, that any citadel 
could be taken. To sit for a galling 
time among cold ashes of dreams. 

Talbot shook himself mentally. 
Was he going soft?- The first thing 
he knew he’d be proposing that they 
sit upon the ground and tell sad tales 
of the death of kings. He sneered 
inwardly at the broken gray hulk. 
The king is dead, long live the king 
—the new king, himself. 

“I borrowed money,” Cravath mut- 
tered, “on the strength of ability to 
pay it back when the safe was opened. 
When I couldn’t buy stock with it, I 
put it into the business. I met a 
pay roll. Now the safe is open, and 
Galloway will want his money, or an 
acceptable substitute.” 


Í bees listening with cynical 
amusement, was puzzled by Mat- 
thews’ reaction to Cravath’s remarks. 
The young man paled, caught his 
breath, glared in wild disbelief at 
Cravath. He said nothing, though; 
Talbot was almost a full minute in 
translating the reaction. When he 
did, or at least found a plausible ex- 
planation, he made another extem- 
poraneous decision. 

It was clear, Talbot decided, that 
Galloway, hard-boiled, middle-aged 
pioneer of this planet, would demand 
returns for his loan. And those re- 
turns would be Cravath’s daughter 
Carol. Not selling her down the 
river, nothing as sordid as that; 
Galloway would point out that her 
father might retain his mine—if. If 
Carol came to his board and bed. 
Galloway had tried to win her before. 

Talbot cursed again as he realized 
that once again he must promote 
Cravath’s interests in order to pro- 
tect his own. He did not want Gallo- 
way, Matthews, or anybody else, to 
have Carol. She was not as impor- 


tant to him, of course, as the mine, : 


pared for bed that night. 


but he was in a position to acquire 
both. 

“Mr. Cravath,” he said, “I don’t 
know what this is all about, but it 
seems to be very important. May I 
make the loss good for you—a loan 
until the mine begins to pay?” 

The big gray head came up, the 
wide shoulders squared. Cravath’s 
eyes held mute thanks and a hint of 
tears. He engulfed one of Talbot’s 
hand in his own. He said nothing. 

“TIl come over to your place to- 
night,” Talbot suggested, “and we'll 
work it out.” 

At this moment a group of studs 
glowed red on his control panel. Tal- 
bot automatically leaped for it, but 
remembered to glance at the diagram 
on his desk. He didn’t really look 
at it, but he glanced at it and made 
certain that Cravath and Matthews 
saw him. Then his fingers busied 
themselves among the studs, flashed 
scene after scene on the screen until 
he located the bottleneck, a jammed 
elevator which made impossible the 
escape of workers from the bottom of 
the shaft. He gave crisp orders, had 
the elevator working within three 
minutes, saw it loaded and on its way 
up as another blast pushed the shaft 
toward the main body of ore. 

He turned back to Matthews and 
Cravath, and found a touch of awe 
in their expressions. Awe not so 
much at his solution of the difficulty, 
he suspected, as at his sure knowledge 
of the complex control panel. Tal- 
bot was amused. People were so 
childishly credulous. 

When he was alone in the office, 
Talbot put all of his stock in the safe, 
changed the combination, and smiled; 
he alone needed the combination, 
now. 


LL things come to him who 

takes, Talbot thought as he pre- 
In his for- 
mer incarnation, as Gerald Talbot, he 
had made tentative moves toward ac- 
quiring Jeff Cravath’s beautiful 
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daughter, and had met with rebuff 
after rebuff. He hadn’t particular- 
ly minded, for his whole program was 
aimed at acquisition of the mine. It 
was different now. 

He had a cinch on gaining owner- 
ship of the mine, and the winning of 
Carol had taken on new proportions. 
He smiled when he thought how easy 
it was going to be. 

The offspring of men, he thought, 
were such fools. They became de- 
voted to their parents, and worried 
about such things as pride, self-con- 
fidence, and strength of spirit. Jeff’s 
maintenance of his self-reliance was 
more important to Carol than what 
happened to her. 

Talbot reflected that he had risked 
nothing and gained everything in 
this night’s activities. He now had 
Cravath’s note for the money in- 
volved, plus the earlier contract to 
deliver 600 shares of voting stock in 
Durex, Inc. All Talbot had to do 
now was to sink the shaft into the 
great vein. Then, the real program 


was begun. 
It was amazing to think that one 
man, by force of circumstances 


created largely by himself, could gain 
control of a universe. Simply by con- 

- trolling an indestructible weapon, he 
could force all others to his will. It 
really mattered little how destructive 
the weapon might be. As long as it 
could not be destroyed or taken, it 
would win. 

And it was pleasant to think that 
he should be accompanied along this 
road to greatness by a girl who put 
all others to shame. Accompanied by 
her, that is, until he tired of her. 

It had been obvious even to Mat- 
thews that she had looked on Talbot 
—or Zach Minor—and found him 
good. Had he not saved her dear 
old father from ruin, herself from 
the obnoxious arms of Galloway? He 
had asked her for nothing; therefore, 
she was his. 

Re broke off in his daydreaming 
and removed his clothes. 


The brace z 


which held one shoulder higher than 
the other was likely to become a 
problem he found. He had had no 
opportunity to wear it for any 
length of time before constant wear- 
ing became necessary, and he found 
that an angry blister was appearing 
on one shoulder, 

And he had no time, now, to make 
another. Oh, well, he thought, it 
isn’t for long. Tomorrow ought to 
see us into the vein. As soon as I 
get those shares, and Carol, I can do 
away with it. 

He left the brace off as he slept, 
and found it excruciating on the next 
morning, 


E bore the pain stoically as he 

sat in his lonely aerie and 
watched progress in the big screen. 
The Bronzes were drilling their 
holes. One blast before noon, clear- 
ing out the muck, drilling another 
round for the final blast which would 
make him the Great Minor, dictator 
of all. What was a Httle pain, com- 
pared to that? 

But a series of minor problems be- 
gan to glow red on his control panel, 
and he found the consequent move- 
ment of his arms almost unbearable. 
The pain involved destroyed his ob- 
jectivity, his ability to make light- 
ning, correct decisions. 

When Clem Hawkins asked about 
a series of holes along a seam, he 
took so long to reply that Hawkins 
narrowed speculative eyes, lost a 
measure of confidence in this new 
executive engineer. Talbot, in silent 
rage, removed the offending brace. ` 

There was little danger in rernov- 
ing it here in his secluded tower. He 
was not likely to be visited. But, if 
he were, the brace should not be in 
sight. It might not be noticed, if 
tossed carelessly into a corner, but 
again it might be. He must preserve 
his false identity, arouse no suspi- 
cion however vague, until he had 
those shares. 

He could put it in Bulger’s cage. 
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Even if it were seen by a visitor, it 
would not be examined, for Bulger 
discouraged approaches near enough 
to be dangerous. 

Talbot went to the locked door 

which led into the cage. He un- 
locked it, opened it quickly, dropped 
the brace inside and slammed the door 
against Bulger’s welcoming rush. He 
peered through the transparent panel. 
of the door to see if Bulger would 
destroy this alien object. But the 
beast, which was feline according to 
Terra standards—and somewhat 
pachydermic, too—only sniffed at the 
curves of plastic. Talbot returned to 
his desk, 
Events moved smoothly. The first 
blast went off. Muckers loaded trams. 
These were emptied into great cans 
and hoisted aloft to be dumped on 
the slag pile. The mill, across the 
mouth of the shaft from him, was 
almost ready for a trial run, The 
drillers went back to work on the 
final round. 

Talbot issued orders to the mill to 
run threugh a batch of slag as a 
test. The mill foreman touched his 
forehead with a respect that indicated 
Talbot’s removal of the brace was a 
good idea. Talbot smiled, and waited. 
Another couple of hours. 

Came the time when the holes were 
down, tamped full of explosive, fuses 
and detonators attached. .The mill 
was beginning its trial run as drill- 
ers trooped off the floor of the shaft, 
and Clem Hawkins began to light the 
master fuse. — 


HIS was the moment. Talbot 
knew what lay ahead, and he 
must prepare for it. Cravath, Mat- 
thews, and all company executives 
-were all set for a celebration of 
reaching the ore bed. Talbot must 
join in that fete. 

He went to the door into 
Bulger’s cage to retrieve his brace. 
Pain or no pain, he must maintain 
this assumed identity until he was 
in control. 





As he unlocked the doer, a siren 
began to howl at the mill. Some- 
thing was wrong. He glanced at the 
control panel and saw two red studs. -- 
One was from the mill, the other 
could be that damned elevator again. 

He raced back to the panel, threw 
scenes on the screen. He took care 
of the elevator first, and flicked on 
the scene in the mill, 

Nothing seemed to be out of order 
on the inside. Men were busy at 
their appointed tasks. He looked 
across the mouth of the shaft, 
thought he saw the source of trou- 
ble, and went out on the balcony for 
a better view, 

Yes, he was correct. 
had left a door open. Some dim- 
witted Bronze, no doubt. Talbot 
turned to re-enter his office and send 
the intelligence to the mill foreman. 
He froze in mid-step and shouted: 

“Down, Bulger! Down, damn 
you!” 

He must have opened Bulger’s 
door just before the warning signals 
caught his attention. Well, it was 
not too serious. He might be seen 
subduing the beast, but more than 
likely no eyes were on his balcony. 

Bulger hurtled across the inner of- 
fice, fangs bared, eyes ablaze, and 
little meaningless sounds came from 
his slavering mouth. Talbot braced 
himself for the shock. 

The shock lifted Talbot, hurled 
him over the rail. Bulger had not 
been close to his master in so long. 
He was motivated by an almost un- 
controllable joy, and his charge car- 
ried the abandoned momentum of 
nearly 1000 pounds. 

Talbot’s twisting body fell unseen 
into the mile-long vertical tunnel. 
It arrived at the bottom coincidental 
with the final blast that opened vistas 
of prosperity to Jeff Cravath. 

Bulger watched Talbot fall, dis- 
appear into murkiness. A few sec- 
onds after the blast, he whined deep 
in his leathery throat, whined once, 
and went back to his cage. 


Somebody 
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Cronin pinned the gun-hand of the grunting 
Nazi and reached for his holster. The 
-ancient Assyrian looked on, spear poised. 
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What were ancient Assyrian warriors, a lovely Greek girl 
from olden Cyrene, Egyptian soldiers of a Pharaoh long 
dead, and a man from six thousand years in the future doing 
here in the Sahara? Jim Cronin, American, and a Fighting 
French officer called Darac, found themselves in the midst 
of this strange no-man’s-land, seeking a Nazi agent who had 
learned the Allied Nations’ most valuable secrets! 


IM CRONIN had the throttle 
almost wide open, slamming 
the Lockheed across the blaz- 

ing North African sky like a man- 

made comet. Over the thunder of 
the motors, his earphones brought 
him a sharp cry from the Fighting 





French officer who occupied the 
other seat. 

Darac was pointing excitedly east- 
ward. “There he is! He’s trying to 
reach Rommel, all right!” 

“He’s got a fast ship,” muttered 
the young American pilot, his brown, 
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gaunt face lengthening. “Probably 
had it all ready for his getaway.” 

Darac clutched his arm. “He 
mustn’t get away, lieutenant! If he 
reaches the German command, they’ll 
get enough information from him to 
cripple all Allied plans.” 

Cronin set his teeth and opened the 
throttle to the limit. “He’s not going 
to get away. This ship is fast, too.” 

They rushed at accelerated veloc- 
ity, high above the scorching desert. 
Marching dunes of sand grew into 
low, jagged hills of barren rock, life- 
less and cruel in the glaring sun. 
Nowhere was a blade of grass, an 
animal, even a bird. : 

This was the forbidding, mystery- 
wrapped wilderness of the inward 
Sahara. Across this forbidding abode 
of death, the American and French- 
man had pursued thé plane ahead for 
many hours. They had started from 
Morocco, but now they were many 
hundreds of miles to the east. 

In that fleeing plane was the Nazi 
spy who had posed as a French civil- 
ian until Darac’s intelligence work 
had exposed him. Ernst Glauber, 
Nazi agent, had slipped away before 
he could be arrested—and was: taking 


with him full particulars of the 


American and British armies recently 
landed. That information would be 
priceless to the German command! 
7 Darac’s thin, bright-eyed face was 
feverish. “It’s now or never if we’re 
to stop him! The Libyan border must 
be close ahead. How close, I can’t 
guess—there are no landmarks in 
this empty ‘lesert.” 
“No landmarks? What about that 
oasis ahead?” . rapped Cronin. 
“There’s no oasis within three hun- 


dred miles—,” Darac began. Then 
the Frenchman’s jaw sagged in- 
amazement. 


For now he saw, beyond the flee- 
ing plane of the Nazi, the splotch 
of green upon the tawny wilderness 
that Cronin already had sighted. 


T was an oval valley, several miles 


Æ long, like a green cup of vegeta- / 


tion sunk in the desert. The sight 
of it for a moment so staggered the 
Frenchman as to make him forget the 
fleeing enemy ahead. 

“Dieu!” he whispered. “It’s the 
place Arab legends tell of—the Oasis 
el Djinn. The Valley of Demons!” | 

He babbled excitedly. “We always 
thought those stories were mere 
fables. Stories of an oval oasis valley 
deep in this uncharted desert, a val- 
ley the Arabs feared because they 
swore that devils haunted it and—” 

“Hold on!” Cronin yelled in sud- 
den interruption. “Fritzie’s going to 
make a figh: of it!” 

He had been rapidly overhauling 
the Nazi’s plane. And, realizing that, 
Glauber had executed a sudden 
maneuver by which he intended to 
blast his pursuers from the sky. 

The Nazi’s ship seemed to flip in 
mid-aid and come charging back 
down on them from a greater altitude, 
all in a split-second. Machine-guns 
chattered and tracer screamed past 
the Lockheed’s wing-tips as Cronin 
instantly flung the ship aside. 

A snap-roll and half turn brought 
him up almost behind Glauber’s ship. 
The spy tried to twist free, but he 
had not credited the American with 
quite enough speed and couldn’t 
shake loose. 

Next minute, Cronin tripped his 
guns and sent converging streams of 
flying lead at the plane ahead. Glau- 
ber kicked rudder in time to save 
himself from getting those bursts in 
the cockpit. But they tore his left 
aileron to shreds, and his ship started’ 
wobbling downward toward the 
desert. 

Cronin banked sharply around and 
came back again in time to see Glau- 
ber’s plane hit the sandy desert less 
than a half-mile from the green, cup- - 
like valley of the Oasis el Djinn. The 
wrecked plane nosed over crazily, and 
lay still. But in a moment, a man’s 
figure darted from the wreck and ran 
hastily across the sands toward the 
oasis. 

“He escaped the crash!” Darac 
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swore. “We’ve got to get him, take 
him back with us—” 

Cronin nodded tightly. “I can land 
down there.” 

Glauber had already disappeared 
into the green cup of the forested 
valley. The American pilot brought 
the Lockheed down to a bunipy land- 
ing not far from the wreck of the 
other plane. 

He and Darac piled out, first 
strapping on their service automatics. 
The sudden silence seemed oppres- 
sive, and the glare of the Sahara sun 
was scorching upon them as they 
hurried toward the oasis 

The Oasis el Djinn lay sunken be- 
neath the level of the desert, an oval 
depression choked with green jungle. 
There was a curious wavering of 
_ light around it, a flickering distor- 
tion of Cronin’s vision. 

Darac was muttering as they 
started down the slope into the val- 
ley. “It’s cursed queer looking. No 
wonder the Arabs—” 

Cronin felt sharp, strange shock as 
they entered the valley oasis, at that 
A weird tingling through 
his brain and body! 

“Why—what—,” he gasped. 

That subtle shock they had felt as 
they entered the valley seemed to 
have inexplicably changed the whole 
aspect of the place. 

Instead of the scorching glare of 
the noon sun, they stood now in a 
queer, sourceless yellow twilight at 
the edge of the valley jungle. 

And that jungle before them was 
disturbing. It contained trees and 
plants such as Cronin had never be- 
fore seen except in scientific books. 
Giant club-mosses and horsetails, 
stunted conifers and enormous ferns, 
were mixed with modern palms and 
deciduous trees. 

“Some of those trees haven’t been 
seen on Earth since the Carbonifer- 
ous!” cried Cronin. “What is this 
place?” 

“The Oasis el Djinn, say the 
Arabs,” muttered Darac, The French- 


man suddenly pointed through the 
thickets. “Dieu—look at that!” 


HUGE, slaty green bulk was 
shambling away through dis- 
tant screens of ferns. Cronin de- 
cried the tiny head, the scaled, stocky 
legs, the bristling row of upright 
triangular plates along the mighty 


back. 


“A stegosaurus!” he breathed. 
“There hasn’t been a living one for 
a hundred million years.” 

Darac’s thin face was pale. “This 
seems-to be a place of strange sur- 
vivals, I—” 

Crack! The Frenchman, as the 
shot rang out, clutched his shoulder 
and stumbled to his knees. 

The second shot followed the first 
by an instant, and a slug whistled 
over Cronin’s head as he flung him- 
self down amid the ferns. 

- “Glauber!” choked the Frenchman. 
“Over ‘there in the reeds—” 

Cronin had already determined 
that the shots had come from the 
thicket of giant reeds that flourished 
beneath tall trees just ahead. 

His own heavy automatic. had 
jumped into his hand as he flattened 
himself. Now he started crawling 
through the brush toward the reeds. 

Hushed silence of the weird twilit 
jungle was broken by- a distant, 
squalling roar as Cronin inched on. 
Then, a few yards from the reeds, he 
saw Glauber’s flat, heavy face peer- 
ing between the stalks. 

Glauber saw him the same instant. 
The American charged forward, his 
gun kicking in his hand. He knew 
his shots had missed, for the Nazi 
swiftly levelled his own pistol. 

The gun exploded in Cronin’s face 
as he crashed through the reeds in a 
low tackling dive. He felt a white- 
hot flame sear his cheek, and then 
he hit the German and brought him 
down. 

They rolled in deadly grapple, 
crushing the tall reeds as each of 
them sought to hammer the other 
with his weapon. Cronin pinned the 
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gun-hand of the grunting Nazi and 
raised his own weapon for a knock- 
out. 

A sharp spearpoint prodded his 
back and a guttural voice barked in 
his ear. 

“Aka lau!” : 

Cronin didn’t know the language, 
but he knew the meaning of the 
menacing point that. pricked his back. 
He stood slowly up. 

Men were all around him, tram- 
pling the reeds as they surrounded 
German and American and snatched 
the pistols out of their hands. 

But such men! White-faced, wolf- 
eyed, black-bearded men who wore 
conical brazen helmets and scaled 
breastplates, and whose weapons were 
massive iron swords and spears. 

Cronin had seen men like these 
before. In the pictured pages of his- 
tories, and in the crumbling stone 
carvings of great museums. 

Gott!” croaked Glauber. “Assyr- 
ischen!” 

Ancient Assyrians? Warriors of 
that cruel, ancient empire whose 
merciless hordes had overrun the 
Mediterranean world two thousand 
years ago? 

It couldn’t be, Cronin told himself 
numbly. Even in this devil’s valley 
of inexplicable survivals, it could not 
be. 

Yet these men were as solid as 
himself. They were debating in their 
harsh language. Some of them seemed 
desirous of spearing the captives at 
once. But the helmed captain or- 
dered otherwise. 

‘Cronin and Glauber had their 
hands bound behind them. The Nazi 
looked dazed. Jean Darac, similarly 
bound, was dragged up by two war- 
riors. 

“Cronin, who are they?” husked 
the wounded Frenchman. He had 
roughly bandaged his shoulder, but 
his thin face was pallid. 

“Assyrians, Glauber says,” the 
American answered. “And they do 
look like warriors of ancient Nineveh. 


= But the idea is mad—” 





“We are mad,” whispered Darac. 
“Delirious. We must be. The As- 
syrian empire perished over twenty 
centuries ago.” 


HEIR ` captors shoved them 

through the reeds, in an eastern 
direction. The warriors marched in a 
compact body, with scouts ahead. 
They seemed alert for a possible 
enemy. 

Cronin’s brain spun from the 
nightmare impossibility of it all. 
Something was very wrong about this 
valley—this shunned place in the un- 
mapped desert which the Arabs called 
the Oasis of Demons. 

“Ru kiri!” cried a scout, just ahead 
in the thickets. 

A tremendous squalling roar—a 
striped body bounding back through 
the brush—Cronin glimpsed an enor- 
mous tiger charging them. 

A saber-tooth tiger! A beast ex- 
tinct these thousands of years} But 
the thing was real. Its paw struck 
down the hapless scout, before a half- 
dozen spears stabbed into its breast. 

Stegosaurus and tree-ferns, saber- 
tooth tiger and ancient Assyriaa war- 
riors—jumbled in this mad valley of 
mystery. 

The warriors wasted no time be- 
moaning their dead comrade. They 
pushed on over the tiger’s twitching 
body, shoving their three captives. — 

Darac was trying to reason things 
out. “They heard our shooting and 
that’s what drew them to us,” he 
panted. “But where—” 

A spearman’s hand struck the 


-wounded Frenchman’s face viciously, 


to silence him. These ~ warriors 
wished to proceed with stealth. 

Glauber whispered thickly to 
Cronin as they lurched forward. 
“This place is incredible. A kolossal 
mystery—” 

The Nazi’s flat face was still stupe- 
fied in expression. Cronin realized 
that whatever lay behind the riddle 
of this crazy valley, it was as un- 
known to the Axis agent as to him- 
self. 
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They and their captors were enter- 
ing a glade of towering club-mosses, 
gloomy in the changeless yellow twi- 
light. Here was a camp of several 
scores of other, similar Assyrian 
warriors. Butchered game roasted 
over carefully smothered fires. It 
looked as though the. warriors had 
bivouaced here no more than a few 
hours ago. 

Cronin saw the captain of his 
captors making a concise report to 
a towering Assyrian chieftain who 
wore a blazing sun-disk on his breast- 
plate. The chieftain turned cold eyes 
on the three captives, and then spoke 
harshly to them. 

Neither the American, Nazi, or 
Frenchman understood the words. 
The chieftain growled an order. The 
three captives were roughly hauled 
across the camp, and each was tied 
to the trunk of one of the grotesque 
tree-ferns that bordered the glade of 
giant mosses. A 

There were already two captives 
there, tied similarly to nearby trees. 
Cronin stared at them in amazement. 

One of them was a dark-haired girl, 
:wearing a torn white tunic that 
hardly covered her ivory limbs. With 
a shock, the American realized that 
the violet design on the hem of the 
garment was ancient Greek in style. 

The other captive was a man. But 
such a man as Cronin had never seen 
before. Physically, he was merely 
a handsome, . pleasant-eyed young 
fellow whose well-shaped head was 
entirely hairless. But his garments 
were of glittering material like spun 
glass, a flashing, close-fitting suit. 

“They're keeping us alive for some 
reason of their own,” Darac was say- 
ing feverishly. “Not from mercy! Of 
course, if we’re dreaming all this, 
it doesn’t matter what they do.” 

The girl spoke to them wonder- 
ingly. The musical language was 
strange and yet oddly familiar to 
Cronin. 

Then he recognized it. He had 
been attending a classical university 
before war had turned him into a 


x 


combat pilot. 
cient Greek. 

“Who are you?” she was asking, 
eyeing their garments puzzledly. 

Cronin told her, in halting class- 
room Greek. She seemed more mysti- ` 
fied, “Amerr-ican—French—I do not 
understand. I am Myrrha, daughter 
of Solos of Syrene.”- 

Cyrene? Cronin remembered now. 
That was what the Greeks of two 
thousand years ago had called the 
Libyan coast which they’d colonized. 

“Desert raiders stole me from 
Cyrene,” Myrrha was continuing. 
“They took me south. I escaped them 


The language was an- 


and wandered into this oasis. Then 
the Assyrians captured me.” 
Her dark eyes were wide. “I can- 


not understand it. Assyria perished 
three hundred years before my time.” 


HE hairless young man in the 
glittering garments spoke softly, 
in the Greek. “I have tried to ex- 
plain it to her,” he told Cronin. “But 
she has not enough scientific knowl- 
edge to comprehend. Perhaps you—” 
Cronin eyed the man bewildered- 
ly. “You’re no Greek,” he said. 

The hairless young man smiled. 
“No. But since the girl was captured, 
as I had been by these barbarians, 
I’ve learned her language.” 

“He continued. “My name is Ka 
Thar. My home is in Borea, the 
great north-polar city.” 

“North-pole city?” ejaculated Glau- 
ber hoarsely. That the Nazi, like 
most spies, was_a linguist was evi- 
denced by his knowledge of the 
Greek. “There’s no city at the pole.” 

“Not in your time,” smiled Ka 
Thar. “But in my time, six thousand 
years in the future from yours, the 
city Borea is the metropolis of 
Earth.” 

Darac laughed hysterically when 
Cronin numbly translated the conver- 
sation to him. “And you say were 
not dreaming!” he choked. 

“My comrade thinks this is all 
delirium,” Cronin said unsteadily to. 
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Ka Thar. “You said something about 
a scientific explanation—” 

Ka Thar nodded soberly. “It is 
quite simple, really. This valley is 
a spot which is mutual to all different 
ages, past and future.” 

He went on. “Conceive the dif- 
ferent ages of time as different 
rooms, none of which connected with 
each other. The Assyrians in their 
age, the Greek colonists in theirs, 
you in your time, I in my future time 
—none of us can go from our age- 
room into the next one. 

“But suppose that all those age- 
rooms open into a common corridor? 
Then men from each room, from each 
age, can go out into that mutual cor- 
ridor and mix and meet. The cor- 
tidor is mutual to all the rooms, as 
this valley is mutual to all the ages 
of time.” 

“But why—,” Cronin began, mys- 
tifiedly. 

Ka Thar shrugged ruefully. “I 
came in here to find out ‘why.’ In 
my future time, these equatorial re- 
gions are uninhabitable because of an 
increase in the sun’s radiated heat. 
But scientific theory had made me 
believe that somewhere in this burn- 
ing region was a place where the 
focus of certain cosmic forces would 
cause a curious foreshortening of 
time. I forgot that I might find bar- 
baric people of the past in here, toe.” 

Glauber’s pale eyes widened. “But 
how are we to get out of here? I 
must get my report—” 

He shut up, but Cronin’s eyes nar- 
rowed. The American knew what 
was in the spy’s mind. 


“Can we get out of this cursed 


place, if we have a chance?” he asked 
Ka Thar. “Back, each to his own 
time?” 

The Borean nodded. “Yes, a man 
can go back only to his own time for 
it is as though a chain of force 
leashed him when he emerged from 
his own age-room into this common 
corridor.” è 

“We shall not see our own worlds 


again,” Myrrha said hopelessly. 


“These Assyrians have only deferred 
killing us. One who knew a little of 
my language boasted to me, When 
they have caught the Egyptians they 
pursued here, they will slay us all 
by mass torture and leave a pyramid 
of our skulls here, as is their cus- 
tom.” 

“You mean. the Assyrians came 
here in pursuit of some Egyptians?” - 
Cronin asked. 

Myrrha nodded. “These are war- 
riors of the great Sardanapalus— 
Ashurbanipal, they call him. They 
are part of the horde that conquered 
Egypt, and they pursued a.party of 
fugitive Egyptian fighting-men to 
this place.” 


A THAR lowered his voice. “It 

is not so hopeless as the girl 
thinks. TIl soon have my hands 
free. For hours I’ve been shrinking 
the muscles of my wrists, by means 
of a trick I learned once on Venus.” 

“Venus?” Cronin was startled. 
“You mean that you’ve been there, 
to another planet?” 

“Of course—three planets have 
been colonized, in my time,” the 
Borean replied. “If I can get free 
of these cords, we can all have a 
chance at escape. Talk ne more now, 
or we'll attract attention.” 

They remained in silence, tied each 
to a tree, staring at each other and 
at the Assyrian warriors. feasting at 
the fires nearby. 

‘It seemed to Cronin that two or 
three hours passed thus. But he 
could not be sure, for the yellow, 
sourceless twilight never changed. 
And ‘passage of time seemed curious- 
ly illusory now, to be measured only 
by the sequence of events. 

There must be some sort of time 
in this valley, if events happened in 
sequence, he thought. But it was not 
the time of the outside world. It 
was time foreshortened by cosmic 
force-fields that had their focus here 
—time weirdly common to all the 
range of time outside. 

Ka Thar spoke quietly. “My hands 














are free. I am geing to untie you. 
But make no movement until we are 
all free.” 

Cronin saw that the Assyrians at 
the campfires were paying little at- 
tention to them. In a moment he 
felt the nimble fingers of the Borean 
leosening his bonds. Ka Thar had 
slipped silently behind his tree. 

Then, as Cronin’s wrists came free, 
Glauber uttered a boud yell of warn- 
ing to the Assyrians nearby. The 
warriors instantly looked around. 

“You damned traitor!” hissed 
Cronin, tearing his last bonds. 

He knew why Glauber had done 
it.. The Nazi realized that Cronin 
and Darac would never let him get 
away to reach Rommel. So Glauber 
was hoping to ally himself with their 
captors by giving that warning. 

The Assyrians. were racing toward 
them. Cronin had started on the run 
toward Darac, but the bound French- 
man shouted to him urgently. 

“You can’t free me—get away be- 
fore they have you!” Darac cried. 

Ka Thar was shouting the same 
thing, and Cronin realized in the 
split-second allowed him for thought 
that they were both right. 

He and the Borean dived into the 
brush. Heavy spears whistled around 
their heads and thudded into fern- 
trunks. Ferocious yells echoed. 

The American and the man of the 

future scrambled through the reeds 
and giant grasses of the choked 
jungle, twisting and turning like 
hunted animals. Presently the sounds 
of pursuit were lost behind them. 
- They stopped, panting. “I’ve got 
to go back,” Cronin said hoarsely. 
“I can’t leave Darac here—and I must 
make sure of Glauber.” 

“PH help you, if I can,” Ka Thar 
said quietly. 

Cronin looked at him. “You don’t 
have to. This is none of your battle. 
You can get out of this devil’s val- 
ley, and be gone.” 

Ka Thar shrugged. “I find myself 
rather enjoying this, after the peace- 
ful werld of my own time. And 
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there is the girl Myrrha. I like her. 
I can’t leave her to those barbarians.” 

Cronin felt a sense of wonder. This 
man of the super-civilized future and 
the girl of the remote past— 

He forced himself to consideration 
of their problem. “Thére’s a tommy- 
gun out in our plane,” he muttered. 
“With that, we'd at least have a 
chance against those brutes.” . 

Ka Thar looked puzzled. “I gath- 
er you refer to some sort of weap- 
on? -Fm afraid I know little about 
such things. But there is an instru- 
ment in my own rocket-flier which 
might be used as a weapon.” 

“Then let’s get ’em,” Cronin said 
quickly. “You left your ship outside 
the valley, too? Come on, then.” 


‘EY started through the jungle 
in a direction that Cronin esti- 
mated must be west. As they hur- 
ried through the gloomy twilight be- 
neath gigantic mosses and through 
dense thickets of ferns and reeds, 
they saw further evidences of the 
strangeness of this no-man’s-land of 
time. 

Once it was the big, bat-like shape 
of a pterodactyl that flapped above 
them just over the treetops. Then 
the sight of a nightmare amphibian 
creature straight out of the Paleo- 
zoic, waddling in a pool. And once 
they glimpsed ‘two ape-browed, 
gnarled, Neanderthal hunters who 
snarled at them in beast-fashion as 
they retreated hastily. 

Cronin felt more strongly that 
sense of being caught in a weird 
dream. This crazy cross-section of 
all times that ever were or would 
be! He had to remind himself con- 
stantly of Darac’s peril and of the 
menace represented by Glauber, to as- 
sure himself that it was only too real. 

They reached the edge of the 
jungle valley. Before them, like a 
wall enclosing the oasis, flickered 
that curiously wavering and distorted 
barrier through which they could 
barely look outside. 

“We'll meet at this place, with our 
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weapons,” Ka Thar told Cronin. “Do 
not be long.” 

“I won’t be,” the American rapped. 
“My plane is not far outside.” 

He and Ka Thar stepped forward 
together through the flickering bar- 
rier. Again, Cronin felt that subtle, 
tingling shock through his body. 
Then he found himself standing out- 
side the barrier, with the barren, 
burning desert sloping up away from 
him. ; 

He looked around. Ka Thar had 
vanished as they stepped through the 
barrier. The Borean, he knew, was 
still right beside him as far as spirit- 
ual dimensions went. But he was 
now separated from him by six thou- 
sand years of time. Each had stepped 
back into his own age. 

“Hell, if I think about it now, Pll 
go nuts,” Cronin swore to himself as 
he started forward on a run. 

He reached the top of the slope. 
Out on the desert still lay the wreck 
of the Nazi’s plane and near it, his 
own ship. 

Cronin reached the Lockheed and 
pawed through it until he had got out 
the submachine gun. He wished fer- 
vently now that he and Darac had 
delayed to do so in the first place. 
But they had been close on Glauber’s 
track, and hadn’t thought they’d need 
the weapon. 

Cradling the heavy submachine 
gun in his arms, Cronin ran back to- 
ward the sunken green cup of the 
oasis of mystery. He plunged down 
the sandy slope, and through the 
flickering barrier into the jungle. 

Ka Thar stood there waiting for 
him. The young Borean had a long, 
slim tubular instrument in his hand. 

“My rocket-flier was very close,” he 
said. “You have your weapon?” 

Cronin nodded. “I’ve only got a 
couple of drums for it, but it'll give 
us a fighting chance. Whats that 
thing you’re carrying?” 

Ka Thar was apologetic. “It’s not 
much of a weapon, I’m afraid. We 
Boreans know little of war. It is part 


of the mechanism of my flier’s en- 





gines, which I thought might be of 
use—” 

They suddenly heard a distant 
roar of voices, drifting to them from 
the east through the dense jungle of 
the valley. 

With it came the unmistakable 
clash of weapons and the shrill 
agonized cries of wounded and dying 
men. 

“Fighting going on!” Cronin ex- 
claimed bewilderedly. “And it’s at 
the Assyrian camp. Come on!” 


HE two men plunged back 
through the - thickets. They 
dodged reptilian monsters and lum- 
bering Stone Age beasts who were 
fleeing the uproar. 

There met their eyes an astound- 
ing spectacle, when they neared the 
camp in the tree-ferns. The wolfish 
Assyrians there were being fiercely 
attacked by swarthy, stocky men who 
wore rude armor and metal helmets 
shaped like skullcaps. 

“Those are ancient Egyptians!” 
gasped Cronin. “The ones whom the 
Assyrians pursued here—they’ve at- 
tacked them.” 

“We must get through to Myrrha 
and your friend,” Ka Thar exclaimed 
anxiously. 

“Here’s where we take sides in a 
battle of the ancient past,” Cronin 
said swiftly. “Were fighting with 
the Egyptians.” 

The Egyptians were outnumbered 
and their attack was failing. The des- 
perate assault upon their pursuers 
had momentarily won them the ad- 
vantage of surprise but now Asshur- 
banipal’s fierce warriors were surg- 
ing forward and pushing back the 


_attackers. 


Cronin forced through the melee, 
into the forefront of the battle. He 
glimpsed the burning eyes and bris- 


. tling black beards of the charging As- 


syrians, and heard them yell as they 
recognized him. 

Spears flew toward him. But he 
had the submachine gun going now, 
holding it waist-high and sweeping 








the Assyrians with streaming lead. 

Bullets slammed into men of 
Nineveh and sent them tumbling in 
heaps. The Egyptians beside him, 
stunned by the weapon and by the 
appearance of unsuspected allies, 
started yelling wildly. 

“See—your enemy escapes!” Ka 
Thar cried in Cronin’s ear as he 
emptied the third and last drum. 

‘He glimpsed, beyond the battle, 
Ernest Glauber hurriedly retreating 
on the opposite side of the gloomy 
glade. The Nazi, who had either 
been freed by the Assyrians in re- 
ward for his betrayal of their escape, 
or had himself managed to win free 
of his bonds, was seeking to get 
away. 

Cronin knew that if Glauber got 
out of the valley, the Nazi would get 
away in his own Lockheed. The 
American threw aside the empty and 
useless gun, snatched up a spear 
quivering in the sod, and ran forward. 

The Assyrians, who had been 
thrown back by the terror of the sub- 
machine gun, saw Cronin throw it 
away and surged forward with howls 
of animal ferocity to meet him. 
“Down!” shrilled Ka Thar’s voice 


from the uproar behind him. “Lie 
down!” 
The desperate urgency in the 


Borean’s voice made Cronin obey. He 
flattened himself for a moment, as 
the Assyrians came charging. 

A horizontal fan of white- fire 
seemed to burst above his head, 
scorching the air. It came from the 
slim tubular thing that Ka Thar was 
pointing at the Assyrians. And it 
-scythed down those black-bearded 
warriors like grain before a reaper. 

The few of them untouched by it 
fled with wails of terror. As the sheet 
of fire went out, Cronin leaped up 
and plunged past the scorched bodies 
of those who had fallen. 





TIME IS ON OUR SIDE 











IF WE BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS NOW! 
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He passed the trees to which Darac 
and Myrrha were still tied, and over- 
took the fleeing Glauber. The Nazi 
heard him and turned, his flat face 
red and distorted. 

“So—” he grunted, and struck with 
the sword he had picked up. 

Cronin parried with his spear, but 
the sword blade clove the tough wood 
through. He swung the butt that 
remained in his hand, and with it 
struck Glauber’s wrist and sent his 
sword flying. a 

He closed with the German, dis- = 
regarding the smashing blows that 5 
Glauber rained upon his face, seek- 
ing a grip on the spy’s thick throat, 

Glauber broke away, snatched up 
the fallen sword. Cronin jumped 
him as he picked up the weapon— — 
and the Nazi lost balance and fell 
forward on his own blade. He yelled 
horribly, his eyes popping, as the 
sword point spitted him. Then he lay 
still. 


RONIN straightened shakenly, 
and then turned to untie Jean 
Darac from the tree. 

“Rommel will never get that re- 
port,” he said grimly. 

Ka Thar had released Myrrha, and 
the Greek girl was clinging to the 
Borean and sobbing. The Egyptians 
were hunting down the last fleeing 
few Assyrians through the nearby 
jungle, while the others of the victors 
gathered in excited awe around 
Cronin and his group. 

Myrrha found one of the warriors 
of Pharoah who understood the pri- 
meval Greek of his own day. They 
exchanged words haltingly. 

The Greek girl turned to Cronin 
and Ka Thar. “He is thanking you 
for winning their battle—he thinks 
maybe you are gods. He says that 
now they’ve destroyed those who 
pursued them, they are going to leave 
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this place and march back to fight 
again against the invaders of Egypt.” 

And the Egyptians marched away, 
heading eastward through the jungle 
toward their own outer world, their 
own time. 

“The sooner we get out of this 
nightmare valley, the better,” Jean 
Darac told Cronin shakily. 

The American nodded, then looked 
at Ka Thar and Myrrha, who had been 
talking in low tones. 


“Aren’t you leaving, too?” he 
asked them. 
Ka Thar shook his head. “I am 


staying here. And so is Myrrha.” 

“But why...” Cronin began puz- 
zledly. 

The Borean smiled. “It is very 
simple. We love each other. But we 
belong to different ages of time, and 
if we leave this valley, seven thou- 


sand years will separate us. Only 
here can we be together. So we stay 
here.” 

Cronin was touched. “I under- 


stand. And I don’t blame you. 
Good-bye, Ka Thar.” 

“Good-bye,” said the Borean. “Per- 
haps, when the war in your outer 
time is over, you will come back here 
again. We will be here.” 


Cronin was silent as he and Darac 
marched back through the jungle to- 
ward the western end of the sunken 
valley. When they had passed out 
through the flickering barrier, he 
turned and looked back at the green 
oasis below. T 

“A man of the future and a girl of 
the past, finding an Eden in a time- 
less valley,” he murmured. “I will 
come back some day and visit thẹm.” 

Darac smiled at him oddly. “Per- 
haps. But I will wager that within 
twenty-four hours you will be ab- 
solutely certain that we dreamed all 
that, and that the no-man’s-land of 
time does not exist.” 

Cronin hesitated. “It certainly 
won’t do to put it all into my report. 
The C. O. would send me back to the 
States for psychiatric treatment, for 
sure. Wed better just report that 
we ran down Glauber in the desert.” 

Their plane lifted into the blazing 
sky and flew westward. Behind them, 
the green cup of the sunken oasis 
receded and vanished. 

Cronin looked toward the setting 
sun in silence, as they flew on and 
on through twilight to the mght. 


THE END 
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‘| MILLIONTH YEAR 


: By Martin Pearson 


. | What were these creatures, 
. | so similar to men, and yet 
‘so different from mankind, 
who lived here on Earth? 
Ralph Striker, flung across 
the gulf of a million years, 
could find no answer—then 
he uncovered an oddly fa- 
miliar clue . . . strange lights 
* | in the sky... 


CHAPTER I 


ALPH STRIKER’S mind 
was too confused and be- 
wildered to appreciate 

the full danger of his position. He 
knew he was tottering on the brink 
of precipice; he could see water far 
below. But his thoughts were numb 
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from the shock of sudden transfer- 
ence from the world he knew and 
understood, to completely alien sur- 
roundings. 

In what had seemed the veriest 
fraction of a second, he had been 
hurled a million years into the fu- 
ture, whisked from a laboratory where 


everything was comprehensible to—. 


what? 

Instinctively, he tried to throw 
himself backward to safety, even as 
his brain sought to grasp the newness 
of the scene before him. His body 
was not responding properly yet— 
the shock had thrown him off balance 
—he was falling— ` 


He could feel the terrible fear of it 
deep in his stomach, the same feeling 
that he received from the big roller- 
coaster at Coney Island. Then his 
brain began to work. He must remem- 
ber to breathe while he was falling, 
- must let himself fall limp. The water 
was looming beneath him now... 


Splash! He was in. The coldness 

of the water bit into him; yet, as-he 
struggled upward, some measure of 
security returned. This was still dan- 
ger, but it was danger he could un- 
derstand and cope with. 
- Carefully, now, he swam up to the 
surface, looked around quickly for 
sharks, or their equivalent in this 
world of the future. 

Not too far away he could see land, 
a low-lying bank with the suggestion 
of docks and cranes. Good. Calmer 
now, he struck out for shore, swim- 
ming heavily from the equipment that 
dragged at his shoulders. Striker 
wished he could drop his rifle and 
bandolier at least, but he didn’t dare. 
No telling what might be waiting on 
that shore— 

A steam whistle sounded behind 
him and he looked around to see a 
-© small launch pulling alongside. Hands 
clutched at him, hauled him over the 
rim of the craft, and Striker looked 
into faces as human as his own. They 
were chattering amiably at him, obvi- 


ously asking questions, but he 
couldn’t understand a word of the 
language. 

His rescuers were three; suddenly — 
they fell silent as they realized what 
a strange fish they had pulled out. 
Striker stared blankly and saw that 
they were certainly human. It was 
he, then, who did not give the impres- 
sion of a reasoning being. His wet, 
matted hair — the rifle, hand-gun, 
cooking kit, rucksack crammed with 
tins, all insanely slung from his 
waist in a clattering mass—he must 
be a sight! He grinned feebly at the 
three rescuers. They were smaller 
than he; dark-skinned, with a prog- 
nathous cast to their features. Their 
costumes were much less radical than 
Striker’s for they knew where they 
were going. 

“Thanks, friends,’ said Striker 
gratefully. Whoever or whatever 
they were, they had helped him out. 

Then the shock of his sudden 
transition into the future, his thirty- 
foot drop into icy waters, the strain 
until his rescue, took their toll. Strik- 
er went down and out. 

e woke in a sort of hospital ward, 
flopping like a fish out of water. For 
a moment of orientation he was be- 
wildered, and then sat up violently 
when he recalled where—and when 
—he was. His was but one of a long © 
row of beds. They were only a foot 
off the ground, and a bit too short 
and skimpy for his big body. Down 
the length of the room were other 
litter-like beds, occupied by repre- 
sentatives of the future race in vari- 
ous stages of disrepair. Some were 
lying still; others were chattering 
cheerfully. 

“Hey!” Striker querulously called 
out. Abruptly the noise of the room 
shut off like water from a faucet; all 
turnable heads were turned his way. 
From a great deal of furtive whisper- 
ing Striker guessed that he was as — 
great an enigma to them as they were 
to him, 
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NE of them loped up to his bed 
with a supervisory air and shot 
sounds at the man. 

“Sorry,” said Striker. “I can’t un- 
derstand a word you’re saying.” -By 
way of explanation, he pointed at his 
mouth, tapped his temple and violent- 
ly shook his head. The attendant 
grinned amicably and held up two fin- 
gers as he bustled away. 

Striker had barely time to wonder 
what was up when the creature was 
back, and with another of his kind. 
This one must be older, Striker 
thought, for his face was covered by 
a network of dark wrinkles, and his 
jaw protruded very far to the front 
of his brow. It came to Striker like 
a blew that it was almost a muzzle. 
Had man, let alone not progressed, 
but actually fallen back along the 
evolutionary scale in the million 
years since his time? 

The older man turned on a light 
above Striker’s bed and held out his 
hand. Striker soberly shook it as the 
oldster grinned delightedly and 
turned to the attendant, uncoiling 
several yards of incomprehensible 
chatter. With a brisk smile the at- 
tendant rambled off. ; 

The old man held up a finger, as if 
to demand silence and cooperation. 
Striker watched very carefully as his 
mentor indicated the bedclothes, fin- 
gered them carefully, and in a voice 
heavy with significance uttered the 
word: “bamafa.” 

This, thought Striker, would be the 
inevitable language-lesson. Obedient- 
ly he fingered the fabric and approx- 
imated the word. 

Being an intense, brilliant man, 
capable of turning on bursts of con- 
centration like arc-lights, also be- 


cause he had no opportunity to speak ` 


anything else, Striker feund himself 
in a few weeks able to get along in 
the language of these people. Writ- 
ten speech he mastered easily, fasci- 
nated by the curious mathematical re- 
lations of the dot-patterns that 
formed their alphabet. 


To his surprise, as soon as he had 
assimilated enough of the knowledge 
of this world to form a cenclusion, 
he found quite definitely that he was 
in no Utopia. The sneering accusa- 
tions of the yellow press regarding 
his authenticity, the savage attacks 
by disgruntled anthropologists into 
whose custody he had been given, 
were very human indeed. But among 
his friends, quickly found, he dis- 
covered that Earthly virtues as well 
had not yet died. Baffled, he ex- 
plained: “I thought that if man were 
still in existence he would. be ad- 
vanced enough to send me back to 
my own time.” He shrugged. “I 
gambled and lost.” 

His first friend, the old man who 
had taught him the language—name 
ef Prash-maun—grinned, his face 
falling naturally into the lines of 
mirth that characterized him. “Lost, 
Striker? You expected to find your- 
self in either a wilderness on the 
heels of which would ceme swift 
death, or in a perfect world in which 
man had subdued his surroundings. 
Neither of these is so, but you are 
alive, though living on the bounty of 
friends.” 

Striker winced. Though it seemed 
to have no shameful connection 
among these people, he did not like 
the idea of charity. His life had been 
valuable in his own time. “I knew,” 
he said. “But tonight we were going 
exploring. Shall we start?” 

“If you wish,” said Maun. “But 
from what you have told me of your 
day, you'll find little changed.” — 

Striker did not believe the old man 
just then. Later, having wandered by 
foot and conveyance through the me- 
tropolis into whose harbor he had 
fallen, he understood. 

. First they had seen the slums—a 
word existing in the language mean- 
ing exactly that—and were properly 
horrified. Rickety tenements front- 
ing narrow, twisted streets, the air 
filled with the smell ef refuse and de- 
cay; everything was there just as 
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Striker had seen in the warrens un- 
der Brooklyn Bridge and the East 
End of London. 

Elsewhere they saw the homes of 
the wealthy, reminiscent of Million- 
aires’ Row on Fifth Avenue, long 
since crumbled into dust. There 
were sheps catering to the rich and 
well-to-do, having windows and dis- 
plays such as he had seen in his own 
time. 


ND then they visited a factory— 

new ground to Striker, who 
had been born into a comfortable 
family and, though realizing well 
that there was a need of reform of 
some sort, had never seen how a 
worker lived. He was appalled at the 
. filthy hovels of the factory hands. 
“Why do they live here?” he gasped 
to his guide. : 

“Compatity owned,” said Maun, de- 
pressed by the sight. “If they want 
to live elsewhere they find themselves 
another job. And there are no other 
jobs to be had. Was it so in your 
world?” 

“I don’t know,” said Striker shak- 
ily. “I’ve signed petitions—protests— 
but I never saw anything like this. 
I don’t think we had anything the 
equal of your place here. Many years 
ago in my world, certainly, but re- 
forms were going on in my time.” 

“I wish I could say the same,” 
sighed Maun. And they followed the 
crowd on the guided tour of the fac= 
tory, the man from the past wincing 
at the thought of the soul-crushing 
monotony of the work. It was a pro- 
duction plant of steam motor-vehicles 
involving the stamping out with 
heavy dies and presses of simple but 
huge parts. The workers who serv- 
iced the presses looked to the man 
from the past like little grimy apes 
moving with mechanical precision, 
machinelike and yet terribly weary. 

Striker remembered talk he had 
heard from some of his younger as- 
sistants—strange words like “Speed- 
up” and “industrial decrepitude.” 















And now, ironically, he was only 
beginning to understand them. 

“Let’s get away from this,” he spat 
to his companion. “I can’t stand it!” 

Later, when they were smoking ci- 
gars of a sort in Maun’s modest 
apartment, the man from the past 
unburdened his soul. 

“Maun,” he cried, “one million! 
And what has it meant to man? To 
my eyes there has not been one up- 
ward step since the day when I left 
my own time and advanced into this. 
What can it mean?” 


The old man shrugged. “Who can 
say? I can see that there is in oper- 
ation a rising tide of international- 
ism. I thought once that I might see 
political and national boundaries 
swept away before I died. Now it 
seems that it will take a little longer 
than that. Shall I tell you how far 
back history goes for us?” 

“Half a million years?” guessed 
Striker. 

“No,” said the old man. “Not much 
more than twelve thousand. And 
what traces we have of that early day 
are obscured. Man was then only a 
little above the beasts. First recorded 
civilization is Loayan, flourishing 
nine thousand years ago. And they 
were a crude people without indus- 
tries or trade.” 


“And since then,” said Striker, “the 
climb to your present status has been 
slow and irregular?” : 

“Exactly. Do you recognize the 
pattern?” 

“Very well indeed. And so I find 
myself in a world almost a duplicate 
of my own, yet unable to use my tal- 
ents and knowledge. There was a 
song in my time—’ He hummed a 
bar of the smash hit, Put Me in My 
Place. Abruptly Maun sat up. “Do 
that again,” he said excitedly. Striker 
whistled the tune and went on to 
the end with fancy runs and trills. 

Maun watched him closely, his fea- 
tures rapt.. When the man from the 
past was quite finished he raptly 
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breathed: “Beautiful! The most 
beautiful thing I’ve ever heard!” 

Striker stared dumbly. “You're 
crazy,” he said. “That’s just a piece 
of trash that had every moron on 
Earth drooling with joy.” 

“Do you know many more of 
those?” asked Maun. 

“Lots,” said Striker. “And I have 
a memory full to the brim with real 
music—Sibelius, Rachmaninoff, Shos- 
takovitch. Plus Gershwin. Say!” 
Dawn was breaking. “Maybe I can 
make some money on this sort of 
thing?” 


CHAPTER II 


OR the next month Striker 

struggled feebly against the 

incredible notoriety that had 
engulfed him—after that he surren- 
dered to the fate that was his. From 
his memory, well stocked with the 
Syncopations and classics of his day, 
there flowed tune after tune, to which 
Maun would scamp up some sort of 
lyrics. His greatest popular success 
was an insignificant little swing num- 
ber whose name he did not remember. 

And more seriously, he was able 
to piece together some sort of orches- 
tration, for the vaguely familiar in- 
struments of this world, to Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Symphonies. This, together with 
numberless Bach. preludes, fugues 
and chorales—the old music-master 
had been his delight and relaxation 
in his own time—assured him a rep- 
utation as a bizarre and masterly 
composer of precision, endless pains 
and melancholy genius. 

He lived with Maun now, not in 
the old scholar’s humble apartment 
near the university, but in that Mil- 
lionaires’ Row he had seen in his tour 
of the city. Striker grew swiftly 
accustomed to the social usages of 
this far day and easily slid into a 
routine of work. Indeed, it was al- 
most forgotten that he had emerged 





not from this world but from the 
misty depths of time long past. 

The particular joy he took in re- 
vealing to these strange people some- 
thing of the glory of his own day, he 
thought, was sufficient compensation 
for the old-time scientific zeal with 
which he had torn into problems as 
widely scattered as engineering, 
chemistry and archaeology. Striker 
had been an all-around man, and was 
not surprised to find himself at last 
a musician. 

The well of melody had not run 
dry, it seemed, for he was furiously 
at work on the notation of a Schu- 
mann piano concerto in the great 
gilded study of his house. Maun was 
quietly reading over the score as he 
dashed it down. Striker grimaced 
furiously and crumpled his pencil in 
his great fist. He swore furiously and 
steadily in English. 

Maun looked up mildly. 
understand,” he said. 

“Letting off steam,” said the man 
from the past. “Something’s wrong 
—I don’t know what. I feel like this 
sometimes. Whenever it came over 
me in the old days I’d pack up and 
see Tibet, or work on something 
solid.” 

“Ah,” said the old man. 
been waiting for this.” 

“You could tell?” 

“I could expect it from anyone— 
especially you, Striker.” 

The young man rose furiously and 
paced the length of the room. “What 
can I do?” he exploded. “I don’t 
know your world—I haven’t got my 
labs—my notes are heaven knows 
where!” 

“What was the last problem you 
were working on before your time— 
travel machine?” asked Maun calmly. 

Striker thought for a moment, knit- 
ting his brows. “We had a man,” he 
said at last. “Charles Fort was his 
name—” Another long pause. 

“What did he do?” prodded the 
old man calmly. 

“Tore down the structure of sci- 


“I don’t 


“T have 
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ence,” said Striker with a grin. “He 
made it his job to attack every fact 
established by research and investi- 
gation.” 

“How could he do that?” demanded 
Maun, fascinated. 

“By the most grueling kind of 
counter-research. And by wanton in- 
sults hurled on the heads of men who 
had given their lives in a search for 
the truth. And by proclaiming the 
anarchy of science. That was his life- 
work.” 


@C@MAASCINATING!” breathed the 
old man. “But what were his 
conclusions?” 

“He formulated none. Fort died— 
died young, some might think. But 
his work leads so inevitably to cer- 
tain conclusions that it only remains 
to check them.” 


“It may be so,” said Maun toler- 


antly. “Go on.” 

“What do you know about ball 
lightning?” 

“Nonsense! A fable.” 


“I thought you’d speak that little 
piece,” laughed Striker. “I’ve heard 
it before. But ball lightning exists 
nonetheless. Countless observers 
have seen it with eyes as sound as 
mine. How about lights in the sky?” 

“Scores of reasons. Gegenschein, 
cloud effects, meteorites, radiant gas 
escaping from some natural well, dis- 
tant cities, aircraft — take your 
choice.” 

“You’ve taken yours already, eh? 
I shan’t argue. You can never argue 
on the premise that the other man is 
wrong, which is what you’re doing.” 
Striker paced the floor, softly fuming. 
“T’ll see,” he murmured at last. “Balls 
of fire—lights in the sky—strange 
visitors—unknown languages—polter- 
geisten, fairies and demons!” 

“One of our newspapers,” said 
Maun, “has a jeering column. They 
collect stories from papers all over 
the country and poke fun at them for 
their provincialism, sincere religious 
conviction, or whatever other crude 


manifestation of emotion they may 
display. Surely they should have a 
jest or two at the expense of some 
backwoods editor reporting lights in 
the sky.” 

“Thanks, Maun,” said Striker. “And 
the day that one appears I’m going— 
wherever it is.” 

“I was going to say,” continued 
Maun tonelessly, realizing that his 
best and only friend was about to slip 
two thousand miles away from him, 
“that they carried just such an item. 
Lights were seen in Bolama, to the 
North, by some trappers.” 

“Bolama,” echoed Striker. He had 
seen literary allusions to the frozen 
peninsula before; it was the equiva- 
lent of Ultima Thule. 


CHAPTER III 


TRIKER shifted the heavy- 


laden pack on his shoulders. _ 


It had been the rucksack that 
he had taken with him into this world 
of the future, and with it he carried 
the rifle and air-gun that had been 
also part of his equipment. He didn’t 
trust the tricky little steamguns of 
the people who had befriended and 
enriched him. 

He had left his porters behind him 
at the last weather-station, heeding 
their terrified pleading. And now 
had come sudden realization of the 
futility of carrying with him, as he 
had planned, the masses of observa- 
tional equipment now discarded. 

Ahead of him, the trail was un- 
marked and the snow new. Glimps- 
ing high above him the sharp line of 
demarcation between snow and sky, 
his body felt cold. It must be the 
altitude, he thought. When he had 
dropped the porters, they had told 
him that the highlands ahead were 
almost unexplored. They thought 
that he would find an aboriginal vil- 
lage inhabited by natives of the con- 
tinent. They thought, also, that 
these natives would give him food 
and shelter. But they were by no 











means sure. Once beyond the timber- 
line, they were automatically lost, 
despite the marvelous maps and trek- 
charts that Maun had prepared for 
the journey. 

He paused to loek behind him for 
a moment, seeing his tracks in rot- 
ten snow, then mushed on. And at 
the peak of the pass he stopped short. 
Before him stretched so incredible an 
expanse of snowy tundra that his 
eyes ached at the effort ef encompass- 
ing all at one glance. Clumps of 
plain grass stretched before him, 
growing tiny in the vast distances of 
the snowy prairie. 

Striker sat down in the snow, 
breathing deeply. He unshipped his 
pack and pulled out one of the trek- 
charts his scholarly friend had drawn 
for him. With a red pencil he marked 
a deliberate X in the very center of 
the pass indicated on the map. Un- 
derneath him, he knew, was a cairn 
buried by previous adventurers. They 
had gone about a hundred miles far- 
ther and turned back, broken in mind 
and body. Blame it on the weather, 
he thought. If the ceol, dry wind 
kept up he was fairly safe—might 
even make it to Bolama in two more 
days, using every glissading trick 
and braker he knew. And if one of 
the prairie blizzards swept down on 
him, it might take longer. Or he 
might never get there at all. 

Wearily Striker rose again and 
started down, his feet plunging deep- 
ly in the snow. He rubbed his eyes 
as specks on the bleak tundra swirled 
before him. Hastily, knowing from 
three Himalayan expeditions how 
swiftly and terribly snow-blindness 
could come, he fumbled for his dark 
glasses, snapped them on his head. 
But the spots were still there. They 
were too large to be men and moved 
too swiftly. Could they be mounted 
riders, he wondered? He had heard 
something of the sort about the abo- 
rigines of this land. 

Deliberately he sat in the snow to 


wait. The moving figures grew larger. 
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He could see that they were riders— 
short, dark men on wiry little canine- 
type animals. He lit one of the cigars 
to which he had become accustomed 
as the figures approached. 


ee ELLO, friends!” he called 

out across the snow. They 
did not understand. Drawing rein 
they unshipped from their shoulders 
bows of laminated horn, raising them 
against him. With a start he whipped 
the airgun from his belt. Three times 
the flat crash of the weapon sounded. 
He had aimed for their mounts; two 
bolted, bucking wildly, and the third 
dropped where it stood, its rider tum- 
bling off. 

With a cry the little man scram- 
bled to his feet, drawing the power- 
ful bow taut. Striker was about to 
send a fourth slug smacking into his 
skull when the gun fell from his 
hands. His skin was tight and hot 
as though a sudden fever had come 
over him, and he was trembling in 
every fibre. The sun, low in the west, 
seemed suddenly eclipsed and Strik- 
er felt faint and weary. With half 
an eye he saw the barbarian with the 
bow had exploded into lumps of flesh 
scattered over the tundra. 

Striker looked up and saw little, 
electric-blue balls of fire, each bear- 
ing a similar caricature of a face, 
clustering above him. 

He found his tongue as two thinly- 
shining rays of light enveloped him 
and he lifted up into the cold air. 
“Lights,” the man from the past said 
thickly. “Lights in the sky.” 

What happened to Striker then, 
happened at an inconceivable pace. 
He had no concept of his motion ex- 
cept that afforded by “persistence of 
vision.” Just as a _ lightning-fiash 
that. seemed to last for a full second 
actually comes and goes in a millionth 
of that time so Striker saw beneath 
him the sweep of a whole continent, 
followed by a brief flash of black- 
ness, as of space. 

He thought he saw before him, 
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hanging among the stars, a vast open 
hall of pure light and color. And 
the next thing he knew he was stand- 
ing in that glowing hall. The small, 
blue spheres that had been carrying 
him floated before him, then split 
cleanly in half and, as they disap- 


luminous points of white, surrounded 
by little tangles of viscera, glaring 
filaments and radiants. 

Striker knew then what was about 
to happen to him, and with all the 
incredible stubbornness of a human 
mind he braced himself against the 
shock that was coming. 

Then, in a colossal flash of en- 
3S lightenment, it came over him. The 
= tangle of guts floating before his 
eyes spoke in a deep, vibrant voice: 
“We aren’t gods. We can’t tell you 
the truth and not blow your: brains 
out like an electric chair. But if you 
discover for yourself” 














: TRIKER, abruptly, was disem- 

eS bodied and hurled into the past. 
: Painless, soulless, he was there to see 
and remember. Very, very slowly the 
intelligence he had experienced be- 
gan to take form. Slowly the matrix 
dissociated from its background and 
emerged aglow with meaning : 

One million years into the past slid 
the ego of Striker and again he saw 
his own world, but as he had never 
séen it before. From the cold black 
of space he looked down with eye- 
sight incredibly clear and at the same 
time heard and understood the 
strange babble of two billion tongues 
and followed the thread of two 
billion lives. 

He discerned himself on the roof 
of the bleak, barnlike structure on 
Staten Island, the highest point of 

_the Eastern Seaboard, stepping into 
the cubicle on which he had been 
















eighteen yars. Striker dispassionate- 
ly saw himself as he had been—clear 
grey eyes staring fearlessly into the 
future. He well knew that the clus- 


peared there floated from the spheres . 
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ter of men about him, his assistants 
who operated the external controls of 
his time-catapult, were smaller of 
soul. Without hatred he clearly saw 
into the mind of his young assistant 
the festering thought: “....hope the 
old swine never comes back—risking 
his priceless—reserves—time—money 
—me....” And the thought trailed 
off into a rotten pocket of suppurat- 
ing vileness. 

A slam of sound and a flash of 
light and Striker saw that he had 
vanished from the cabinet. Watch- 
ing from the black of space, he felt 
no pain or shock. What had hap- 
pened to this other Striker had hap- 
pened. 

His attention focused sharply on 
ether things of his day—hospitals, 
factory, shipyards. With the cruel 
dissecting eyes of a surgeon he 
probed into the lives of his people, 
keenly noting the action and inter- 
action. “Practice enough,” he thought 
at last. 

Then he cut sharply into a little 
cellar apartment, the incarnation of 
squalor and dank poverty. It was the 
contrast between his clean, brisk lab, 
this hell of stenches and fetor. It 
was a contrast too intolerable, almost, : 
to be real. He probed the minds of z 
the family that lived there—terror- sS 
ridden, hating, despising and de- 
spised. 

Striker was shocked. His emotions sae 
were stirred, and that, he found 
abruptly, as he tried to shift his focus 
of attention, was very bad, because if 
he let his emotions enter into the 
matter he was stuck. And the. fear 
that this realization engendered near- 
ly undid him for good. With a cold- 
ly violent wrench he snapped him- 
self into the next day. It would not 
do to observe too closely, he realized, 

After a thorough inspection of the 
world of 1950, he drifted on along 
the time-stream for a score of years, 
alternately contracting and expand- 
ing his ego, as it were. This seemed 
to give him some sort of purchase on 





























the fabric of space; the mechanical 
analogy was peristalsis. 

The North America of 1970 was not 
pretty to see. All hell had broken 
loose, and the fin du siecle mind had 
begun to assert itself. New York 
City was still the biggest town in the 
world, but it had regained the un- 
wanted title of the most corrupt. To 
the customary sewer and sanitation 
grafts there had been added a few 

- new ones; Striker saw into the minds 
of what was known as the “Power- 
house,” the dozen men who ran the 
lives of the dozen million New York- 
ers. 


TRIKER shifted to the West 
Coast and found things in better 
shape. There the factories were 
cleaner and better-lit; there were 
anti-speedup laws enforced by a 
Farmer-Labor government. Holly- 
wood, entertainment capital before 
television had granted that palm to 
high-up, centrally located Denver, 
was the world focus for plastics 
manufacture. Square miles of build- 
ings turned out everything from but- 
tons to houses, moulded in one piece. 
Striker actually saw houses rolling 
three per minute from the assembly 
line. 

Then Striker took a fairly long 
jump through time—fifty years—and 
landed smack in the middle of a sec- 
ond civil war, this time between the 
East and the West. And this time 
there was direct participation by the 
foreign nations. America was the 
battle-ground of the world. There 
wasn’t a square foot in the corn belt 
that hadn’t been poisoned, shelled or 

: bombed by one side or the other. New 
Yorkers were living in their vast sub- 
way system on canned goods when 
Striker looked in. They were men- 
tally in the same state of dumb terror 
that always grips the small man when 
he is crushed between two forces 
which he does not understand. 

In Los Angeles things were worse, 

because they had no subways to pro- 
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tect themselves from the Japanese 
bombers that were flying over night- 
ly from the land of the rising sun— 
on behalf of the Alleghany States— 
to lay their eggs. The wheels had 
stopped turning in Hollywood; by 
tuning in on some Army high-ups, 
Striker found out that production 
facilities were scattered over most 
of Arizona, under the sand. 

He located one of these and pro- 
jected his mind into an empty battle- 
tank as it was being trucked out to a 
distribution point near ruined Tuc- 
son, blasted to powder years ago. 

The tank was manned by a foul- 
mouthed youth, about seventeen, who 
ferried it to Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co, where it joined several thousand 
others. A more experienced hand 
took over. From the conversation 
Striker realized that they were going 
to try to get through to Springfield, 
Ohio and to cut off the Easterners 
from the Great Lakes. 

The monster division of tanks met 
opposition in some very solid forts, 
rolling ever them at great cost in life 
and fire-power. For the next week 
they kept moving, slower and slower, 
harried by planes and infantry. When 
Striker’s tank was blown up he de- 
parted to his observation point in 
“space, quite certain that the West- 
erners would not reach Springfield, 
Ohio—not this time. 


HE worked himself ahead exactly 
a century and looked down on 
a continent again peaceful. The war 
had been decided by a plague which 
had wiped out whole armies on both 
sides, Foreign powers had moved in 
to carve up the rich prize. 

Another century passed and Strik- 
er saw another American Revolution, 
not by a landed, rum-smuggling aris- 
tocracy, but by the slave-like labor 
who ran the foreign-owned factories 
and mines. This time it was keeps; 
there were scenes of slaughter that 
made the watcher sick to his im- 
aginary stomach. And he found that 
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he was jammed again, unable to move 
in space or time. It took discipline 
to wrench himself away from the 
bloody scenes going on beneath him. 

He did not observe very closely on 
his next jump. For the first thing he 
saw was a little arc of light spilling 
sparks from a port, shooting through 
space all the way to the Moon, where 
it crashed leaving no survivers. Strik- 
er’s. feelings of pride and accomplish- 
ment were as dangerous as his dis- 
gust with needless slaughter. 

Striker moved ahead five hundred 
years and watched from a distance, 
finding the void thick with darting 
jewels made by man. Rockets were 
everywhere, ferrying human beings 
and priceless commodities. Cautious- 
ly, he peered at Mars to find there 
a human population of a billion, and 
growing steadily, from all indica- 
tions. Surprisingly, there were few 
great public works and dwellings. 
Man was living a natural life. There 
was a score of years devoted to 
schooling, then the usual human ac- 
tivities of working, breeding and 
finally dying. But it looked very 
attractive to Striker, for there was 
no more disease and the life-span had 
more than tripled. It was a superb 
exaggeration of a genus’ life history. 
And it was the same on nearly all the 
other planets. 

He was not sure how far ahead he 
moved on his next jump into futurity, 
but it must have been unthinkable 
centuries. Mars had been depopulated 
by some unspecified catastrophe, and 
the race was determined that that 
would not happen again. Tinkering 
with genes had produced a strain of 
men with horny plates covering their 
bodies and great safes surrounding 
their brains so that nothing less than 
a stick of dynamite in the mouth 
could harm them. But it proved to 
be a blind alley, for with the rever- 
sion to brutally strong body-forma- 
tion, came a corresponding psycholog- 
ical stavism; over the course of the 
next thousand years crime reappeared 








and brute lust-murders were common. 

Concerted action by the humans 
who had not the horn-plate genes 
wiped out the strain in quick order. 
Experiments began anew at an op- 
posite pole, and man became slight in 
the next few generations. 

The end result of this Striker did 
not see. At the end of one of his 
flights he landed off Saturn and 
probed down to the surface to see 
what he could. And what he saw! 
Pavements that glowed with inner 
fire, buildings that were little more 
than arcs of electricity between four 
terminals! It was when he saw the 
men that he feared for his sanity, for 
they were slight creatures, right 
enough. And many had pulpy little 
horns on their brows. Some glowed 
with enormously stimulated mito- 
genic rays. 

The implications of this chilled 
Striker with horror; he tried to leave, 
to retreat into space for a while to . 
think—and could not move. This was 
at last what he had dreaded, and the 
horror snowballed, gathering mag- 
nitude and intensity. 


CHAPTER IV 


TRIKER, fixed, immovable, 

was jammed out `there. in 

Space until seven years had 
passed. For the first three he as- 
siduously courted madness by brood- 
ing on his plight. By the fourth 
year he had come to his senses and 
worked out a grueling system of 
mental control that would ultimately 
divorce his mind from any vestige of 
emotion and impulse, leaving him, for 
the length of his time traveling, a 
cold and passionless being, secure 
from any repetition of this event. 
After four years of controlling, his 
project succeeded and he was free 
again to wander. 

He set his course for no less than 
fifteen thousand years, and back to 
Earth. He had seen enough of Saturn 
and its environments. 
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When he had assumed his custom- 
ary observation point he looked down 
briefly. The Earth was again a 
_ jungle, abandoned by man and given 
over to reptiles and - carnivores. 
‘Striker brought his super-acute vi- 
sion to bear on a little column of 
smoke. It was neither volcano nor 
forest-fire. And another crushing 
fact insinuated itself into his mind. 
With only the staggering semblance 
of control he tore as far away from 
the planet as he could go, finding 
himself, seconds later, off Proxima 
Centauri’s planetary system. 

And there too were human beings 
—his people—now with bodies shriv- 
elled, blow-horns extended into 
luminous organs, some swinging clear 
of the ground as they moved. They 
lived wholly radiational lives, with 
customs and speech utterly beyond 
his conception. Had he not observed 
their evolution he would never have 
believed that they had started as the 
genus homo. They too were able to 
pass through time and space at will. 

The watcher set his course for 
Earth again, ready to face facts that 
should not be denied. 

Over the mother-planet Striker 
minutely observed a colony of apes 
who had learned the use of fire. There 
were no more than a few hundred 
of them left, but in a century they 
were chattering at each other in the 
crude beginnings of a language. It 
was their salvation that they were 
fairly large but not so large that they 
had no practical enemies. On ac- 
count of their size they were forced 
to use what brains they had in the 
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invention of devices to save strength 
for work that had to be done. 

They were social creatures. As soon 
as the population increased they 
formed elaborate social tabus that 
nearly ended them, fer their ritual 
made mating so elaborate an affair 
that the common-sense thing to do 
was to break the laws, seize a wife 
and become an outsider. A great re- 
former arose inevitably—for the will 
of the apes to end their fantastic 
restrictions had to find an outlet— 
and cut the Gordian knot. He lived 
to an extraordinary age, and for most 
of his life he ruled over the tribe. 
And under that rule, they prospered 
marvelously well. 


A COUPLE of centuries later they 
discovered agriculture, and 
then there was no checking them. It 
was no time at all before they reached 
the classical point of civilization 
when they realized that it was more 
worth their while to make their crim- 
inals and prisoners work for them 


‘than. to eat them. 


They colonized extensively, being 
remarkably fecund animals. Their 
people was spread over most of the 
world before they had given up can- 
nibalism. The slave system endured 
for a long, long time—so long that 
Striker wondered if they would never 
advance—though, of course, he knew. 

He found, although speeded up 
somewhat, the usual line of develop- 
ment. An industrial revolution oc- 
curred and slavery came to an end. 
Cities in the real sense grew like 
mushrooms, most of them wrought 
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from the tangled steel that was the 
only token left that genus homo had 
once passed that way. 

When great liners were plowing 
the sea, coming to berth in harbor 
cities, Striker knew with exhausted 
gratefulness that his incredible jour- 
ney was near an end. He saw drift- 
ing past him three of the blue radia- 
tional spheres in which human beings 
travelled through space, and tried to 
contact them but there was no reply. 
The spheres were from Rigel whose 
population specialized in travel of 
space and time. 

Very carefully, he observed one 
special harbor, where little steam- 
launches patrolled the waters day and 
- night on the alert for smugglers. He 
saw, at last, a strangely dressed man, 
not at all like the ape-people, appear 
out of nowhere and splash into the 
‘harbor’s waters. And he knew, with 
an abstract admiration, that the man 
- was himself. 

He watched this other Striker in- 
vestigate the ways of the world of 
the millionth year, saw him sitting on 
the tundra where the ball-lightning 
had been seen. He saw him taken up 
by the human beings from Rigel and 
transported to the hall they had built 
for him in space out of free electrons. 


ee AN have the toughness to re- 
sist panic and explore we 
shall give you that power.” Striker 
rubbed his eyes, found that he was 
in the hall in space. The organ notes 
of the human being from Rigel were 
still sounding in his ears. He had 
covered the million years in the blink 
of an eye. : 
Assembling his memories and vi- 


sions of the past, he said: “It was 


a very great message. I could not 
have borne it any other way. Why—” 

The creatures anticipated him, of 
course. They not only knew what he 
would say, they knew why he would 
say it; they could probe down to the 
deep motives that were lost even to 
Striker himself, 








“Because,” said the organ-voice, 
“you are a man. We too are men.” 
Striker knew that there was some- 
thing more, something that the man 
would not tell him, something that 
he wouid have to feel.... 

He was silent for a long time, sens- 
ing the currents of thought that beat 
from the three creatures. 

Finally, the voice said: “We shall 
send you back.” And then he got 
it; snatched out and got it like a 
brass ring from the feeder at a merry- 
go-round. As he was whirling 
through space in the electronic arms 
of the blue spheres he cried, stran- 
gled: “No—wait—I’ll—” 

He choked and caught his breath 
back again, “Til go back with you—” 
Then he saw that he was facing Maun 
in his own house. Striker fell into 
a chair and buried his head in his 
hands. He knew that already the 
three human beings were sleeting © 
back to Rigel with a sad message for 
the fate of Man. 7 

“Maun,” he groaned, “they couldn’t 
ask me. I had to volunteer it. They’re 
dying out—need fresh blood—that’s 
me. But they couldn’t ask me!” 

Maun, aged face wrinkled with 
concern, gasped: “Striker—how did 
you get here? Are you ill?” 

Striker was feverish. “There was 
a face of men before mine. They 
died out. Your people will rise to 
internationalism, space-flight, radia- 
tional existence—and then—?” 

Maun rose and got Striker a nar- 
cotic drink. “You're sick,” he said. 

Striker pushed it away, thought 
better of it and drained the cup. If 
Maun thought he was raving, so much 
the better. 

This was the blackest day of 
Striker’s life, a message of cosmic 
futility that made the Middle Ages, 
six hundred years of ignorance, 
blackness and horror, seem like a 
stubbed toe. 

He would not talk. It would serve 
no purpose and help no person in the 
business of living. 
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THE MAN WHO COULD 
STAND 


UP ty 


“Cokey” Ferret knew he must have gone stark, raving mad, 
because all around him lay the people of the city, helpless. 
And he was the only person standing ... 


By Carl Selwyn 


HE fellow in the checkered 
suit was waiting in the alley 
as usual. “Gimme two-bit’s 
wotth,” said “Cokey” Ferret. His 
Skinny hand shook noticeably as he 
‚paid his last cent for the little fold 
of brown paper. He ripped it open 


nervously, quickly put it to his nose 


and sniffed the enclosed white pow- 
der up his nostrils with a jerk of his 
dark head. — 

“First shot this morning?” the ped- 
dler asked. 

-“Yeah,” Cokey said vaguely. He 
stood there like one suddenly recov- 
ering from a bad sickness, and 
through his body painless life began 
to flow again. Then he rubbed his 
nose vigorously with a steadied hand, 


`. twitched his lips into a mirthless 


smile. 

“How’s th’ pickpocket business?” 
the peddler asked. 

“Looks like a good day,” Cokey 
said, glancing down the alley at the 
sun-streamed avenue and the busy 
throngs passing. “Loose coats in that 
sunshine—loose pockets. Well, PH 
get to work. Be seeing you, Doc...” 

“Good luck,” said the peddler. 

Cokey strolled down the alley, 
paused before the teeming avenue. 
The city was up and bustling about. 
Taxis honked; a policeman bellowed; 
newsboys clamored. The skyscraper 
canyon was choked with hurrying 
crowds. This was Cokey Ferret’s 


“business office” and after this smil- 
ing thought, he straightened his red 
tie and plunged into the crowd, a rat- 
like little man lost in the multitude. 

With apparent disinterest, Cokey 
drifted uptown with the crowd but 
his quick black eyes constantly dart- 
ed from face to face. He read faces 
like a book—a bankbook—and every 
countenance was stamped with deci- 
mals. Cokey knew his job. Hed 
been at it six years, with occasional 
time on the island—ever since he left 
the hospital with a wreck-punctured 
lung, a yen for cocaine and no job. 

Then suddenly he saw him. A non- 
descript’ professor-ish man in baggy 
tweeds passed; in his pre-occupied 
gait was a purpose Cokey knew wasn’t 
concerned with money. This was the 
type who forgets his change—and ab- 
sent-mindedly stuffs bills in any old 
pocket. Cokey was suddenly hot on 
his heels. 

Quickening his stride, he passed the 
fellow hurriedly, jostled him slightly - 
as he passed. Ten feet ahead, he 
turned idly inte a drugstere and 
glanced at a wristwatch he’d taken 
with the light fingers of a magician. 
The guy was just the kind to carry it 
in his pocket. But it wasn’t an ordi- 


nary watch. Cokey stared at it oddly. 


It was a bright thin wafer with a met- 
al band and instead of a clock-face 
three small dials displayed fractional 
numbers and delicate pointers. He ap- 
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floor... 


praised it quickly—probably a stop- 
watch or something. Might be worth 
a neat figure at Solomon’s Hock Shop. 

Cokey caught the eye of a police- 
man on the near corner and with the 
nonchalance of a schoolboy, strolled 
back down the avenue. Then with a 
“whos next” attitude, he idly 
strapped the watch on his left wrist. 
He promptiy-forgot it as a smartly 
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x Blinded by sweat, his heart pounding like a locomotive, Cokey w 
reached the top of the cylinder. 








Picard lay helpless on the 


dressed woman passed swinging a 
huge black handbag. 

Cokey followed her down to 38th 
Street. She turned into a department 
store, and he knew better than to take 
chances with store dicks. He turned 
back up the avenue: 

As he turned, every person around 
him suddenly fell flat on the sidewalk. 
Electric signs and lamps crashed 
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down in a rain of glass and metal. 

It was as if the city had been 
smashed by an invisible weight. Traf- 
fic stopped; all movement ceased. 


Then in the snap of a finger, the place ~ 


was quiet as a meadow. With unbe- 
lieving eyes, Cokey stared at the 
hushed sunshine streaming down 
upon a theusand scattered mounds— 
people that had dropped like sudden 
death. 

With the vanished noises of the 
city ringing in his ears, Cokey saw he 
was the only one standing... 


E POISED, stared at the weird 

scene with his fingers at his 
mouth. On the sidewalk at his feet 
stretched a lifeless fat man with a 
white face. Beside him lay an old 
woman, wispy white hair waving in 
the morning breeze. Slowly Cokey’s 
eyes moved up the wide avenue. Then 
he clamped his hands over his eyes, 
a muffled cry of terror in his throat. 

The street was like a battlefield. 
Bodies sprawled everywhere. Scat- 
tered between the motionless cars in 
the street, heaped before shop win- 
dows, strewn in every grotesque po- 
sition like great rag dolls. 

Cokey uncovered his eyes. It was 
but seconds since it happened. As he 
looked again the place came to writh- 
ing life. 

“No,” he whispered. “No! It ain’t 
true!” 

But it was true, and like a great 
wind drifting through the canyons, a 
wall from a thousand throats echoed 
murmurings of madness and despair. 
Before the little man’s bulging eyes, 
every fallen body stiffened, strained 
like-dying men. They weren’t dead—! 
Like awakening corpses, each body 
writhed, kicked feebly, beat ponder- 
ously upon the pavement with tired 
heavy hands. And from the host of 
stifled mouths came hollow cries and 
moans—a din of stark anguish float- 
ing across the leveled pavement like 
banshee voices in a tomb. 

“T’ve got the horrors...” Cokey 


snakes next. 


breathed. “That shot of snow this 
morning—it was too much. I’ve been 
on cocaine too long. It’s got me 
crazy...” He gazed at the restless 
scene like he was dreaming it. And 
he must be. This couldn’t really hap- 
pen! The dope had eaten into his 
brain. This was madness. 

“Help—” The white-haired old 
woman lying on the sidewalk at his — 
feet rolled huge eyes up at him. The © 
whites were tremendous, her wrinkled 
face worked in a spasm of fright. 
“Help me!” : 

Cokey stared at her with eerie fas- 
cination. From the corner of his eye 
he saw the other forms about him 
wriggling heavily like fish out of wa- 
ter. Moans and gasps were a gibber- 
ish of rising panie in his ears. The 
old woman inched forward on frail 
weary arms—using them like flippers, 
like a seal crawling toward him. Icy 
chills trickled along Cokey’s spine. 
Lying flat on the dirty sun-glaring 
pavement, she slid her bony hands 
across, tried to touch him. 

Cokey dodged, skirted the crawl- 
ing body of the fat man, leaped two 
other moving figures and raced out 
into the comparatively cleared street. 

“Doc!” His voice was shrill. Doc, 
the dope peddler, would know what 
to do for snowbirds who got the hor- 
rors. Cokey ran, his breath rasping 
in his throat. He tried not to look at 
the feeble bodies in automobiles jam- 
ming the street. Somewhere a truck 
horn shrieked above the moaning. 

Cokey reached the alley and turned 
in, his leather heels clattering hol- 
lowly upon the cement. Half-way 
down the alley, he stopped in his 
tracks. : 

He saw a huddled mound lying in 
the dull shade beside the building. 
His checkered suit covering him like 
a sack, Doc had fallen, too. 

Cokey dashed to the straining man, 
knelt beside him. “Doc! It’s me— 
Cokey. Speak to me! I’ve gone cold 
turkey. PII be seeing bugs and 
What’ll I do?” 














Dec’s head lolled heavily. “You 
ain’t got the horrors,” he gasped, “I 
got ’em...” 

_ Cokey stared at him a long moment, 
then slowly his eyes turned back to 
the avenue, It was filled with people, 
crawling on their bellies like lizards. 

“Everybody’s got the horrors,” 
‘Cokey whimpered. “Everybody but 
ot ae 


OC stared up the alley, too. “Ev- 

erybody’s got ’em?” he asked. 
His watery eyes were blank and he 
~ lay there breathing heavily like a 
great weight was pressing down on 
him. “What is it, Cokey? What’s 
happened?” à 

“I don’t know,” Cokey said. “Ev- 
erybody just fell down all of a sud- 
den. Nobody’s standing up but me. I 
thought the snow had me different 
this time—” 

“Maybe it ain’t th’ dope...” Doc 

said. : 
Cokey whirled to him. “What else 
could it be? We’re just seeing this. 
It can’t be really happening, Doc. It 
can’t be!” 

“It must be something else,” Doc 
persisted. “I been off cocaine for 
months, -I couldn’t have th’ horrors. 
Something else’s happened, Cokey. 
Something big—something we don’t 
know about...” 

Cokey stared like he was listening 
to someone talking in a nightmare. 
“How do you feel?” he said. “What 
happened to you?” 

“I started to go make my rounds 
when something hit me,” Doc moaned. 
“Something smashed me down like a 
safe had fallen on me. And I can’t 
get up, Cokey! It’s like I was tied 
here. Something’s pressing down on 
me—right now. It’s heavy—and my 
muscles don’t work no more. And my 
hands weigh a ton—” 


“God,” Cokey breathed. “I don’t 


get it.” Then his eyes widened at a 
new thought. “But why didn’t it get 
me too?” 


“I don’t know,” Doc wailed. Then 


he started crying, softly like a fright- 
ened child. “I don’t know what’s 
happened. I just want to get up and 
I can’t. I’m scared.” He struggled 
weakly, thumped his elbows upon the 
pavement. His face reddened but he 
couldn’t eve» raise his head. 

Cokey put his hand under his arm, - 
found he was no heavier than he 
should’ve been. He pulled him up 
easily. Doc looked startled. But the 
moment Cokey took his hands away, 
the fellow dropped like a sledge ham- 
mer had struck him. He lay there 
and moaned, his face covered with his 
fingers. 

Cokey looked down at him with 
mingled desperation and bewilder- 


ment. He couldn’t figure this thing 
out at all. “TIl go get help,” he said 
finally, “I'll be back...” 


He left the alley, paused before the 
macabre avenue. He saw cars moving 
now. For a moment he thought ev- 
erything was all right again. But it 
wasn’t. Drivers slumped over their 
wheels like a hundred pounds was 
strapped on their shoulders and the 
cars moved slowly, choked and stalled 
with a constant whirr of starters. The 
people lying in the street crawled 
about insanely, flopped around like 
their backs were broken. The side- < 
walks were littered with splintered 
glass and debris and Cokey saw that 
every hanging display sign was a 
hazard that might fall from taut wires 
any minute. He noticed a policeman 
trying to pull himself up by a lamp- 
post. 

For the first time in years, Cokey 
approached a cop without fear. “What 
is all this, copper?” 

The officer glanced at him, his 
beefy face hot with his exertions. 
“B’gory, I don’t know!” he gasped. 
“I can’t get up. Th’ devil’s work it 
is—it’s got everybody. I think the 
end o’ the world it is fer sure—” Then 
suddenly his eyes popped. He realized 
for the first time that the man he was 
talking to was the only person stand- 
ing in the ghostly street. “Omigod!” 
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he cried. “Be you man or devil?” 

The cop strained to get his pistol 
out of \his holster. Cokey darted 
away, ran around a corner and lost 
himself in a maze of cars at the inter- 
section, The place was crawling with 
people. A solid mass of humanity lay 
upon each other on the sidewalk and 
wriggled like dying eels. The streets 
echoed with hoarse cries and shouts 
and, as Cokey was seen, there arose a 
pitiful plea for help. 

As Cokey stepped up on the curb- 
ing, pondering what to do, he saw a 
leather pocketbook lying in plain 
sight upon the sidewalk. He stopped, 
forgot the scene about him and peered 
around instinctively. Then a sudden 
thrill ran through his body. He 
stooped quickly, snatched up the wal- 
let with a smile on his thin lips. In- 
side, he found a neat slab of green 
bills—tens, twenties, fifties—! 

Suddenly Cokey laughed. He 
laughed like a man gone mad and 
his bedy shook hysterically. Then he 
stopped with mirth still shaking his 
sides. Before him glittered the bright 
window of a jewelry store. Its door 
was wide open. Inside he could see 
the clerks lying helpless on the floor. 

Cokey put the wallet in his pocket, 
stepped into the jewelry store and 
paused before a showease sparkling 
with diamonds, gleaming with gold. 
People on the floor simply stared at 
him. 


OKEY reached gingerly toward a 

' glistening silver brooch on the 
counter. Then he laughed again. 
What could they do about it? He 
didn’t know what had caused all this 
but it seemed opportunity had kicked 
his door down. How long would it 
last? Why hadn’t it get him, too? 
Cokey’s drugged mind didn’t know. 
He knew enly to cash in while he 
could—and for the time being at least, 
he was in a thieves’ paradise. He 
swept the top of the showcase clean, 
stuffed his pockets with everything 


‘prise. 








from platinum rings to diamond-stud- | 
ded cigarette lighters. 

“Stop! p É 

Cokey whirled at the voice, saw a 
plump nattily dressed fellow speak- 
ing from the floor. He was probably 
the owner of the place. He lay flat 
on his back, pudgy arms and legs 
wiggling desperately. But his eyes — 
snapped despite his helplessness. “Get 
out of here!” he cried. “I'll call a 
cop.” ; 

Cokey grinned widely. “TH Wt: 
cop I saw was hanging on a lamp- 
post scared stiff,” he said. “Go on an’ 
yell, buddy. It won’t do you no good. 
I’m a visiting devil from th’ east side 
of hell and this’s my day to strut.” 

The manager’s eyes lost their angry 
frustration. A glint of wonder crept 
in, then widened to fear. “Devil?” 
he whispered. “You—you do look 
like a devil...” = 

“Thats me, chum,” Cokey said. — 
“Beelzebub J. Ferret they calls me at 
home.” Then he caught a glimpse of 
himself in a mirror on the showcase, 
With his tight pale face and black 
hair, he did look like something from 
the nether realms. “This’s Deom’s 
Day, chum,” he followed through. 
“You better start thinking about your 
sins...” 

The manager suddenly burst into 
tears. Please! That clerk—she’s in 
Sing Sing now—but she didn’t steal | 
those rubies. I hid them. She wouldn’t 
go to Atlantic City with me that time 
my wife was away. Oh, why did I do 
it! I collected insurance on those 
stolen rubies, too. 
everything...” 

This outburst took Cekey by sur- 
Then he smiled again. “You 
tell that to Boss Satan when he gets 
in town,” he grimaced. “Maybe he’ll 
let you off with just a touch of boil- — 
ing oil.” 

The manager’s fat face streamed 
with tears and sobs*racked his bedy. 
The other clerks lying on the floor 
seemed to have forgotten their own 
plight for the moment. Thinking the 


Oh, PH telt you — 
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fat man would have a lot of explain- 
ing to do when‘this was over, Cokey 
left the jewelry store with bulging 


pockets. 
But would this ever be over? 
Would these people die here— 


starve or die of exposure when the 
sun went down? How would it end? 
Cokey was too accustomed to live 
by the moment to look far ahead or 
worry much about it. 


In the street again, he saw that re- 
lief work was already under way. 
The streets were filled with slowly 
moving police cars. Apparently 
whatever had struck the city had 
only slowed machinery down. Cars 
could still run but at a snail’s pace. 


Suddenly he heard a loud voice 
coming from somewhere down the 
cluttered street. It was a patrol car 
with a loud speaker, coming toward 
him. 

“Don’t get excited,” said an an- 
nouncer, trying to control his own 
excitement. “Don’t be afraid. Stay 
where you are. Save your strength. 
Help will be here soon. The authori- 
ties are working on the problem now. 
Don’t get excited. Don’t be afraid. 
-.. The metallic voice talked on 
down the street, trying to calm the 
people lying everywhere in the fallen 
city. 

“Hey, bud! 
get you?” 

Cokey turned to see a sloppily 
dressed fellow propped against the 
entrance of a bar. His hair was rum- 
pled and one eye was black where 
he must have hit something in 
falling. 

“And I see you got the situation 
well in hand,” he continued, glancing 
casually at a sapphire bracelet hang- 
ing from Cokey’s overflowing pocket. 
“Tell me how you escaped. This’ll 
be the greatest news story since th’ 
Flood—if I can ever get up to write 

| oer 

Cokey looked at him cautiously. 
“Newspaper guy, huh. Me, I don’t 


How come it didn’t 


know nothing! How you figure this 
out?” 

“I got a theory,” the fellow said. 
“I bet it’s got something to do with 
gravity getting stronger all of a 
sudden. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
it wasn’t like this all over the world. 
I don’t know how it started or what 
they’ll do about it—probably attach 
helium balloons to all the cops and 
Start cleaning up, I guess. It’s a 
damn great story though—if I ever 
get up to write it,” he finished sadly, 
looking off down the street where 
three policemen were trying to crawl 
toward a man cut by fallen glass. 
“But,” he added absently, “why waste 
time on cheap jewelry when it’s just 
as easy to rob banks by the truck 
load?” 


HEN COKEY was around the 

corner, he found a convenient 
alley and hid the jewelry. The bank! 
Of course. Why hadn’t he thought 
of it before? 

He covered the jewelry with a gar- 
bage can and went back into the 
amazing street. Police cars were ev- 
erywhere, their weary occupants 


shouting at other drivers to get of ~ 


the street. Confusion reigned—but it 
was chiefly a confusion of noise for 
nobody could walk, nobody could 
move faster tan a slow crawl flat on 
the belly. And crawling they were, 
the stronger getting places a little 
faster than the rest and women and 
children merely lying about crying 
and screaming with nobody paying 
any attention to them. 

As Cokey walked up the avenue 
toward the First National Bank, he 
caught snatches of talk from every 
side. 

“The Nazis did it. They’ll fly over 
and drop bombs before long.” 

“We can’t get out of the street. 
We'll all be killed like rats!” 

“It must be that secret weapon I’ve 
been reading about.” 

“This wouldn’t have happened in 
a Republican administration.” 
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“Halt!” a different tone. 

Cokey glanced around, saw a patrol 
car moving along the curb beside him. 
One cop crouched over the wheel, 
another slumped in the seat beside 
him as if it was a tremendous effort 
to hold his bull-like head up. But 
his arms were clamped over the open 
window and in his hand was a big re- 
volver. 

“Stop,” said the one with the gun. 
“I don’t know how you escaped this 
mess, but come on. Get inside.” 

Cokey paused, slowly raised his 
hands. “You can’t take me in,” he 
said indignantly. “I ain’t done noth- 
ing. You ain’t get a thing on me!” 

“We’ll go down to the station house 
and talk that over,” said the cop. 
“We've been getting reports from all 
ever that somebody was standing up. 
One call came in from a jewelry 


store...” He shook the gun signifi- 
cantly. “Get in the car, you damn 
snowbird. If you're all right, noth- 


ing’ll come of it, see.” 

Cokey obediently walked over to 
the police car. As he opened the 
door to get in, he simply ducked, 
scurried around back of the car and 
dashed across the traffic-jammed ave- 
nue. He disappeared up a side street 
and didn’t hear a shot after him. 

The police, he observed, were as 
helpless as everybody else. Which 
was great! Here was the bank. 


UBBLING. with self-confidence, 
Cokey strode boldly into the 
bank, stepped over people lying about 
and walked to the cashier’s cage. 
“Gimme all the dough,” he said 
pleasantly. He peered through the 
cage, saw the cashier slumped in a 
chair like a man dead with fatigue. 
Cokey realized he’d have to go around 
and get the cash himself. Nobody 


could bring it to him even if they . 


wanted to. 

He walked toward the rear of the 
bank, opened a barred door and strode 
into the inner section of the place. 
His heart leaped at the neat stacks 


of bills on the shelves and through 


































the open door of the huge vault, he 
saw more money than he’d imagined 
in his wildest snow jags. 

“One more step and I’ll shoot!” 

Cokey saw a tall athletic fellow sit- 
ting on the floor, propped up against 
the wall. In his hand was a Thomp- 
son machine gun, its short barrel level 
with his belly. 

“Get out of here,” said the young 
man. “My father’s president of this 
bank and I don’t want him saying 
he’s ruined when : mention that new 
convertible coupe.” 

“Now wait a minute, buddy,” Cokey 
sparred. “Let’s talk this thing over. 
You play with me and Ill buy you 
eight convertible coupes and a yacht. - 
And be careful with that tommy gun. 
They ain’t safe for children to play 
with.” 

“You heard me,” said the presi- 
dent’s son. “Keep away from that 
money. I’ve already bought this con- 
vertible and Papa’s got to pay for it 
or I’m sunk. You get out of here or 
I'll start shooting.” 

“Okay,” said Cokey. “You win, I 
guess.” He turned and left the cage. 
‘When he was out of sight of the boy, 
he picked up a light chair, then 
stealthily tiptoed back to the door. 
Peering through, he saw the youth 
looking the other way. 

He hurled the chair at him through 
the door. An odd thing happened. 


Before Cokey’s astonished eyes, the 
chair abruptly dropped in the air aft- 
er it left his hand—like a baseball 
with a drop on it. It fell to the floor 
with a great crash, tipped over into 
a desk with a tremendous clatter for 
such a light object. Then hell broke 
loose. 

A burglar alarm roared full blast 
through the building. The chair must 
have hit a hidden button on the desk. 

Instinctively, Cokey whirled, ran 
for the door. 


O late! A police car rolled up 
on the curb outside, stopped on 
the sidewalk near the door He saw 
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the glint of sunlight on pistol barrels 
through the windshield. 

He turned, eyes frantic for another 
path of escape. A window on the left? 
No—through it, he saw another police 
car roll up and stop. He was trapped 
here... 

But the police were trapped out- 
side, he suddenly realized. They 
couldn’t leave the cars but they’d 
shoot if he tried to get past them. 
Cokey ducked down -beside a teller’s 
cage, eyed the people lying about on 
_ the floor. Nobody spoke. Apparently 
they were waiting to see what would 
happen. And quickly something did 
happen. 

A long black Cadillac bumped up 
on the sidewalk beside the first police 
car. But it didn’t stop. It pushed 
on into the door with a crash of 
splintering framework and the shat- 
tering of glass. The huge car rolled 
to a stop inside the bank. 

“Get in,” the driver’s voice. Cokey 
couldn’t see his face. “Quick!” 
Cokey ran around the car, yanked 


the driver. It hadn’t taken five sec- 
onds. In another five, the black Cadil- 
lac roared backward through the door, 
swept past the police car under a 
futile hail of shoots and streaked 
smoothly up the avenue with their 
pursuers lest in the stagnant traffic. 
Cokey turned to the driver with a 
thousand questions in his mind. Then 
he gasped. The man at the wheel was 
. the professorish-looking fellow from 
whose pocket he’d stolen the watch 
that morning.... 
“Wh-who are you?” Cokey sput- 
tered. “Why did you come after me? 
You’re a private dick?” 
~ The man drove the car like the 
devil himself was after them. Cokey 
noticed that, although all other autos 
appeared to be under the spell that 
gripped the city, the one in which 
they were riding purred up the 
street at sixty miles an hour. 
With Cokey’s questions hanging in 
thick silence, the fellow finally 
glanced at him. Though he was slight- 


open the door and jumped in beside. 


pite to look deep 


ly gray and wore thick horn-rimmed 
glasses, Cokey saw his shoulders were 
heavily muscled and he appeared 
much younger than he probably was. 
He leoked very tired. 

“My name is Piccard,” the man 
said. “Give me that watch.” His 
voice held almost the command of a 
weapon and in his eyes was an ir- 
resistible determination. 

“What-watch,” Cokey said mechan- 
ically, trying to remember where he’d 
heard the name Piccard before. 

“You know what watch. You have 
it on—the one you stole this morn- 
ing. You must have it or you’d have 
been floundering about like the rest 
since it happened. Besides, it’d have 
to be in the car or we couldn’t go this 
fast, I couldn’t sit up. Give it to me 
at once!” 

Cokey unstrapped the watch from 
his wrist. Whoever this guy was, 
he’d saved him from the cops and that 
at least put them on somewhat of an 
equal basis. 


ICCARD took the watch and 
dropped it into his coat pocket. 
“It'll stay there this time,” he said 
and his words were a threat. “But I 
suppose I should be thankful it 
turned out as it did. If I’d lost it 
any other way, it might have taken 
days to trace it down by broadcasts, 
Now, it’s only been an hour or so. 
Doubtless, lives have been lost by 
shock and things falling but it can’t — 
possibly be as bad as it might have 
been....” As if to prove it, he 
snapped on the radio on the dash. 
“'...and from pole to pole!” an 
announcer was saying with convic- 
tion. “Of course the war is now at 
a standstill—airplanes can’t take off, 
projectiles drop several yards from 
the gun barrel, armies lie helpless as 
the rest of the world. And today, 
even as I lie here speaking to you, the 
world has paused in its tracks. Man- 


>kind’s industry and aims—good and 


bad—have halted. Whatever the cause 
may be, it might be well in this res- 
into ourselves 
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and—” Piccard cut off the radio again 
with a sigh. 

And perhaps because his morning 
shot of snow was wearing off, Cokey 
.seemed to realize for the first time 
what a tremendous thing had hap- 
pened. He'd been too interested in 
his own good fortune to fully ap- 
preciate the magnitude of this calam- 
ity. 

“What did happen, Piccard?” he 
said seriously. “Looks like you had 
something to do with this.” 

“Don’t make it any worse for me,” 
Piccard said. “I suffered along with 
the rest while I was looking for you 
and I know how that feels. But also 
to have the blame for this whole catas- 
trophe upon my shoulders—it’s too 


much! Although you’re to blame 
teo—” 
“Me?” Cokey’s brows raised. 


“What'd I have to do with it?” 
-~ “If you hadn’t taken that watch— 
and it really isn’t a watch, it’s a mag- 
“netic stabilizer—if you hadn’t stolen 
that, Pd have been able to get into 
the magneplane and fix the short cir- 
cuit immediately.” 

Cokey’s eyes were dull. “I guess 
just about everybody knows what 
magnetic stabilizers and magneplanes 
are, huh?” 

“If they don’t,” said his compan- 
ion, turning into a park in an exclu- 
sive uptown section, “they’ll soon 
learn. Today men bowed in the dust 
to them—tomorrow, if I am success- 
ful, men will climb to the stars....” 

He jammed on the brakes, stopped 
before a large white house surrounded 
by thick trees and jumped out. “Fol- 
low me,” he called over his shoulder. 
Cokey opened the door and stepped 
to the ground. As his feet left the 
car, he pitched forward on his face 
like a ton of bricks had fallen on him. 


cE ™ SORRY,” Piccard stood 
over him. “I forgot I had the 
‘watch now.” 

* Cokey lay on his face. Every mus- 
cle in his small body seemed leaden 
and dead. It was like some invisible 





like he’d once seen in a power plant. 










































pressure was crushing every square 
inch of him, trying to flatten him into — 
the very ground. It took all his — 
strength to move his face out of the 
dirt. Then, gasping—each breath was 
a laborious effort—he looked up. y 

“Hold on to my hand,” Piccard said. 
“That will stabilize you.” He reached | 
down, took Cokey by the arm, 
“Hurry! There is work to be done 
and people are still lying in the 
streets.” 3; 

As his firm hand teuched him, © 
Cokey felt the crushing weight — 
vanish. He got to his feet, too breath- 
less and bewildered for words. Was 
this what had happened to every- — 
body? Had that watch hed been — 
wearing protected him from it? 

He found himself led hurriedly 
around the house through a well-kept 
garden. Finally he regained his 
tongue but as questions formed on his 
trembling lips, he was pulled through 
the door of a small flat-roofed build- 
ing almost hidden by shrubbery. 3 

“Whats this place? What hap- - 
pened back there?” ; 

But Piccard silently led him over 
to a leather-covered couch, pushed 
him down upon it. “Make yourself 
comfortable,” he said. “PH explain 
as I work.” 

He withdrew his hand. Cokey flat- 
tened into the soft cushions of the 
couch. 

The strange pressure was upon him 
again. It clung to his body like water 
and to lift a finger, he found, was like 
lifting several pounds. He couldn’t 
understand it, but such was Cokey’s 
mind that he didn’t try very hard. 
He simply wished he had a shot of — 
snow, as he glanced around him cur- 
iously. = 

“This is my laboratory,” Piccard — 
said. “This machine is the magne- — 
plane I mentioned....” z 

Cokey saw the walls of the room 
were hidden by massive metal 
cabinets which were slitted with 
ventilators, entwineđ by heavy wires. 
In one corner stood a huge generator 

















In the center of the room, directly 
under a round hole in the ceiling, 
stood a barrel-shaped cylinder, about 
ten feet high and half as wide. On 
one side of it he noticed a closed door 
with a heavy glass window. At the 
top and bottom of the barrel he saw a 
thick cap that glittered like glass. 
Each cap was deeply faceted and the 
bright reflection hurt his eyes. 

Piccard climbed up a stepladder 
beside the barrel-like thing and 
peered over, apparently looking down 
into it. His face was tight with ex- 
citement and obviously he was in a 
furious hurry. “Do you know what 
demagnetization is?” He spoke rapid- 
ly. “If so, you understand this ma- 
chine, As you know, all molecules 
have an attraction for each other the 
strength of which depends on the sub- 
stance involved, distance and mass. I 
have proved that al] matter has a com- 
mon denominator of such force and 
that magnetism and gravitation are 
synonymous.” As Cokey listened 
without the vaguest idea what he was 
hearing, Piccard began measuring 
something at the top of the barrel. 

“Thus,” he continued, “to degravi- 
tize is but to demagnetize and a grad- 
uated alternating current which I 
developed makes it a simple process. 
The crux of the discovery was mak- 
ing a repulsion force. With this I 
could rise from the surface of. the 
earth without propeller, rockets or 
any of the usual essentials. And the 
machine is equipped with oxygen 
tanks and a food locker. It would be 
just as simple to rise to the moon as 
to rise ten feet.” 

“No,” said Cokey. 

“Yes,” said Piccard. “That is, if 
you hadn’t picked my pocket this 
morning.” 


ee HEN I returned to my 

laboratory,” he continued. 
“I immediately started back to work 
on the completion of my experiment. 
I already had the limitations of this 
room perfectly under control—I 
- could rest on thin air between floor 
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and ceiling without any suspension 
whatever. I simply put the forces of 
gravity in reverse. But this force is 
dangerous—I’ve. lost two machines 
like this already. One flattened itself 
on the floor like tinfoil, the other es- 
caped up into space. Of course, I was 
protected by the stabilizer—till you 
stole it.” He glanced at Cokey rue- 
fully. > 

Then, “To make a long story short,” 
he said. “I found the watch was 
gone, continued my experiment with- 
out, it—and a simple accident oc- 
curred. I dropped a wrench into this 
repulser.” He tapped the glassy cap 
on the cylinder. “It is still there— 
causing a short circuit that throws 
the power into a reverse action. In- 
stead of demagnetizirz the magne- 
plane, it caused a hyper-magnetiza- 
tion in the earth itself, You have seen 
what happened....” 

Cokey was beginning to catch on 
now, at least as to what caused all 
the trouble—a wrench in the ma- 
chinery. “You can get it out?” he 
asked. 


“I couldn’t without that watch you 


took—the magnetic stabilizer,” Pic- 
card said. “I couldn’t even stand up. 
It was all I could do to crawl to my 
car and try to find you. And even 
now it is delicate work—and danger- 
ous. I am almost afraid to attempt 
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it but something must be done. You 
see, the wrench is hanging in a criss- 
cross of alternating wires up here. I 
must remove the wrench without 
touching any.” 

“What if you touched one?” Cokey 
asked. 

“That, we will try not to think 
about,” said Piccard, climbing down 
the ladder. “It would cause another 
short circuit. And the machine might 
simply escape like the last one—or it 
might explode—!” He paused, as if 
the thought brought up a picture too 
horrible for description. 

“What would happen then?” Cokey 
asked, all interest now. 

“Tt would kill every living thing on 
the planet,” he said simply. 

Slowly Piccard climbed the ladder 
again, a clumsy stick of wood in his 
hand. At the end of the stick he 
had fashioned a metal hook. Cokey 
realized he intended to fish out the 
wrench with it.... 


ee EY!” Cokey yelled. “You 
ain’t gonna try to get th’ 


wrench eutta there with that!” He 


strained to sit up but he seemed to 
weigh a ton. 

“There’s nothing else to do,” Pic- 
card said unhappily. “I haven’t time 
to devise some elaborate solution. 
This short has been going too long 
now. It might burn out any minute. 
And you know what that means—” 

Cokey ground his teeth. “And you 
been up there fiddling around and 
talking te me while hell was about 
to break loose!” 

“Talking kept the fear from my 
mind,” the scientist replied. “And I 
have been carefully -measuring the 
proper anglé to reach.the wrench.” 

“How deep is it?” 

“About twa feet.” 

“God! Can’t I do something! I 
can’t just lie here while you play with 
a stick of dynamite.” 

“Please try to be calm,” Piccard 
said. Corkey strained at his neck 
muscles, turned his head slightly se 
he could see what was going on. His 





life depended on the success of this 
business—and the world’s.... 
Piccard slowly, carefully lowered 
the stick of wood into the glass ring. 
His tense face was white in the sun- 
light through the hole in the roof. 
Cokey watched the stick sink into 
the cylinder. If Piccard’s hand trem- 
bled? If his foot slipped on the 
ladder? Oh, he couldn’t stand it! 
A thousand smail things might hap- 
pen, each as small as the accident of 
the wrench being there and his he- 


ing here—but each .was powerful | 


enough to hurl crushing death upon 
him. He watched the stick drop 
lower and lower into the wires. 

Then the stick stopped. 

There was a long pause while 
Cokey listened to the drum beat of 
his heart, saw perspiration stream 
down Piccard’s face and fall drop by 
slow drop into the machine. At each 
drop, he heard a dull hiss of steam 
from somewhere deep inside the 
cylinder. Each drop was perhaps 
measuring his life— 

“T’ve got it,” Piccard said quietly. 

“Can you get it out?” Cokey’s voice 
was shaky and shrill. He needed a 
shot now if he ever had. How long 
had it been since he’d had one? 


The wooden stick started rising | 


from the cylinder in Piccard’s steady 
hand, Cokey visualized the wrench 
balanced on the hook at the bottom. 
If it fell off! God! He needed the 
snow so bad. If he didn’t get a 
sniff soon, he’d have the horrors sure. 
Was this the horrors? No. Not that 
stick rising so slowly there. Not that 
explosion of steam each time a drop 
of sweat fell from the man’s chin. It 
was like regular shots from an air- 
gun in the silent room.... 


“Here it is!” Piccard cried sudden- 


ly. “I’ve got it.” 

Cokey’s heart bounded. He relaxed 
deep into the couch, every muscle 
spent. 

Then, “Oh—!” 

Cokey’s eyes snapped open. He 
heard a soft click. He saw Piccard 
lurch wildly off balance. The lad- 
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der tottered. - Piccard screamed. 
Cokey fought to a sitting position. 
- Piccard fell off the ladder and 
= Cokey heard something bump inside 
the machine. 

Suddenly he was hurtled from the 
couch to the floor..., 


eeg SET UP! Hurry. Youve got 
= “# to do something!” 
The voice brought Cokey’s mind 


back from blackness. He glanced 


-~ about, found himself lying on the 

floor of the laboratory. He was 
stretched flat there. It was torture 
to move a muscle. Then he realized 
it was Piccard’s voice. The man was 
lying beside him. 

“You must try to get up there!” 
Piccard cried. “We have hardly a 
minute before the wire burns 

. through!” 

“You dropped the wrench!” Cokey 

screamed. 
- “Yes. And the watch is broken. It 
- was smashed when I fell. And I think 
my leg’s broken too. Get up! You 
must!” 

“I can’t get up. I haven’t the 
strength.” Cokey was frantic. 

“You must find strength. Strength 
is will—where is your will power!” 

Cokey’s back muscles tightened. He 
must do something! Seconds were 
ticking away. Strength was will? 
God! If he only had a sniff of cocaine 
now. But if he hadn’t had the 
strength to quit cocaine, how could 
he find the will to rise? Then it 
seemed that in his mind the two facts 
joined. If he could get to his feet 
now, he would be able to quit the 
drug. Could he do it....? 

Cokey trembled all over as he slow- 
‘ly slid his arms to his sides. He 
sweated like a wrestler as he raised 
his heavy hands, struggled with all 
the power of his small body to raise 
himself up by his elbows. It seemed 
- hours while he strained, every muscle 
- focused on the one movement—to 
=. tise. 

- He found himself on his knees. 
And it seemed that the more he 
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tried, the greater his strength be- 
came. Or was it confidence gained 
from his success so far. Then he was 
on his feet, tottering, his head like 
a mags of lead. He grasped the side 
of the cylinder to keep from pitch- 
ing forward. He placed one foot on 
the bottom step of the ladder. 

Step after slow, weary step Cokey 
climbed the ladder. He placed one 
foot, then tugged with his hands to 
help pull the other up. Then he re- 
peated the process again—and again 


Blinded by sweat, his heart pound- 
ing like a locomotive, he finally 
reached the top of the cylinder. 

“Good work!” Piccard shouted. 
“But hurry. You must get the wrench 
out again. We haven’t long— 

Cokey paused, saw the wrench 
hanging about two feet down in the 
maze of wires. But he’d forgotten 
to bring the stick up with him.... 

. he’d have to use his bare hand. 

The space between the wires was 
just wide enough to admit his thin 
arm. But if he touched one—well, 
this was the ultimate test for any 
pickpocket.... 

He carefully stuck his hand down 
into the maze. As his hand went 
down into the gleaming cylinder, he 
spoke as much to himself as to Pic- 
card, “If I ever get out of this,” 
he said, “PIH quit cocaine. And TH 
never steal again.” 

His hand went down slowly, the 
stringy muscles in his arm corded 
tight as steel against the torturing 
pull. Down, down his hand went— 
those two short feet, a mile of horror. 
The high-tension wires on each side 
tickled the hairs on his arm.... 

His fingers touched the wrench. 

He lifted it carefully, gingerly, 
like a surgeon performing a delicate 
operation. And a precarious job it 
was, his life and a civilization’s de- 
pended on his dexterity as a surgeon 
—or a pickpocket. 

Slowly, gently, he drew up the 
wrench. 

Then it was out. 


ee OOD WORK!” Piccard 
yelled. 
man I’ve ever seen!” 
Cokey stood on top of the ladder 


staring at the wrench in his hand. 


“You’re the bravest © 


Then he noticed the weight was gone _ = 


from his shoulders. He was free 
again! The pressure had vanished... 


“Talk about will power!” Piccard 


was beaming. “My boy, with your 


determination you can conquer 
worlds.” He got to his feet, cautious- 
ly fingered his knee. “And I don’t 


believe my leg is broken after all— 
just sprained a little.” 
Cokey looked at him silently, his 


numb brain slowly realizing what had 


happened, like ice melting. “It’s all 
over, huh?” 

“Definitely ! !” Piccard said. “The 
earth is back to normal again and this 
time it will stay that way. Before 
anything else can happen, I’ll cut off 
the machine right now.” He limped 
over to the cylinder, opened the glass- 
windowed door and stepped inside. 

Standing on the ladder, Cokey felt 
a little weak now that it was all over. 
He grasped the top of the cylinder 
to steady himself. 

His hand touched a wire. 
ized his mistake too late. 

Whish-s-s! 

With a hiss like a sky-recket, the 
machine rushed upward past him. It 
streaked up through the hole in the 
roof like a bullet. Cokey looked up, 
his heart in his throat. 

He saw the cylinder—and Piccard 
—ascend straight up into the blue. 
The machine dwindled to a speck in 
the bright afternoon sunlight. 
it disappeared. 

Cokey watched a long time and it 
didn’t come back. “Well,” he said 
finally, “that’s what he was trying to 


He real- 


do to begin with. And I’ve proved 


something to myself too.” 


Later, when he got a job helping = 


clean the debris out of the streets, 
he never said anything about it. His 


past and his ambitions were two sep ae 


arate things. 
THE END 


Then See 




















THE GREAT SECRET 


By L. Ron Hubbard 





This was Parva, city of the Great Secret. He had won! 


Under the searing rays of this world's double sun, Fanner 
Marston, wracked with thirst and exhaustion, pushed on toward 
his goal. Parva, city of the universe’s one-time master-race was 
here; and here he would find the secret which would make him 
lord of creation, ruler of the very stars! 


WEEPING clouds shadowed 

the tawny plain, and far off 

in the east the plumes of 

night spread gently, mournfully, 

burying the corpse of the Livian day. 

Fanner Marston, a tattered speck 

upon a ridge, looked eastward, 

looked to the glory he sought and 
beheld it. 

Throat and tongue swollen with 

thirst, green eyes blazing now with 


new ecstacy, he knew he had it. He 
would gain it, would realize that 
heady height upon which he had 
elected to stand. Before him lay the 
Great Secret! The Secret which had 
made a dead race rule the universe! 
And that Secret would be his, Fan- 
ner Marston’s and Fanner Marston 
would be the ruler, the new ruler, the 
arbiter of destiny for all the uni- 
verse! 


Illustrated by Lillis 
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All through these weeks he had . 


stumbled over the gutted plains to- 
ward these blue mountains beneath 
the scorching double sun. He had 
suffered agonies but he had won! 
There, glittering in the yellow 
sunlight was Parva, dead, beautiful, 
city of the ancients, city of the 
blessed, city of knowledge and power. 
Fanner laughed. He was strong; 
he was lean; but he was not hand- 
seme; and of all the things about him 


this laugh, disterted by thirst rav- - 


aged lips, was the least pleasant. His 
eyes which had of late grown so very 
dull flamed greenly with the ecstacy 
which came with that vision. 

He had won. They had told him 
that he could not, the legends said it 
was not possible for any mortal man 
to win. But the spell of the ancients 
was broken, their books were open, 
their riches lay for the taking. Parva 
was there! Parva was his! : 

It mattered nothing to Fanner that 
nearly twenty miles of gashed and 
forbidding terrain still lay between 
him and his goal. It mattered not 
that his canteens were empty; nor 
did it matter that, behind the ridge 
on which he stood, his monocycle, 
last vehicle of his caravan, was a 
ruined wreck. 

He was glad now that his compan- 
ions were dead—of thirst, of quar- 
rels, of disease. He would not have 
to murder the last of them now and 
so preserve to himself this incalcu- 
lable thing which awaited him. Fate 
was shaping everything for him! 

He could do these twenty miles by 
noon of the next day, do them the 
hard way, on foot and without water, 
for there was something to sustain 
him now; he knew that the city was 
real, had truly existed through all 
these ages, was just as the history 
books had said it was. And if this 
much was true then all was true. And 
he had seen the Silver River! 


IANNER’S boots were scuffed 
relics but he set forth down the 
rocky slope and so great was his 
ecstacy that he did not feel the sharp 
bites of the rocks, nor did he feel the 
fingers of thirst which were throt- 


tling him. He was hard; he could. 








outlive forty men and had done it; 
he would succeed, for he was Fanner 
Marston! 


He had fought these deserts and 


mountains and he had whipped them 
—almost. 
the end and see the Great Secret 
which awaited him emblazon his name 
throughout space! 

Fanner Marston would bring a new 
era, a day when space ships no longer 
had to land in seas to save them- 
selves from being shattered, when 
men would be hampered no longer 
in combatting the atmospheres of 
many now uninhabitable planets. The 
wealth of the universe would be his 
for the taking; the entire race of 
mankind would bow to his command 
like vassals. For there, glittering in 
the sunset was Parva, Parva the city 
of the Great Secret. 

Darkness caught him, and he 
groped his stumbling way among a 
great forest of black boulders. He 
did not mind the shocks of falling, 
the cuts inflicted upon him, the 
gouges of the unkind earth; nor did 
he mind the constantly increasing 
size of his tongue. Distance he had 
mastered; mere thirst would not stop 
him now. And besides, he had seen 
it, just like in the legends. The 
Silver River. What cared he for 
thirst when that mighty stream 
awaited him? 

Fanner Marston, master of the uni- 
verse: it was a pleasant title to re- 
sound through his brain. 

Black-mouthed with thirst, stum- 
bling with fatigue, light-headed with 
his dream of power, he struggled on 
through the night. 


ANNER MARSTON had always 

considered himself some favorite 
child of fate; he knew now that that 
must be so. How otherwise could he 
win through where so many had 
failed? How otherwise could he 
alone of forty men come to his goal? 
Fate meant this to happen to him; 
the devils who were his guardians 
strongly bore him to his victory. He 
alone would reach Parva; he alone 
would know. = 

He had forgotten where first he had 

heard the legends of this city he 





He would live through to = 









now approached, for he had not im- 
mediately grasped their truth aad 
‘significance. As a child he had been 
too hardly driven as a slavey in a 
pirate camp to dream much on the 
mastery of the universe. As a young 
man petty thievery in the large cities 
_ of the Universe had occupied his 
skills. Not until he had become mas- 
ter of his own craft and crew, not 
until he realized that there was 
destiny awaiting him did he turn 
his mind in earnest upon Parva. 
There, men said, lay the most ad- 
vanced science of the universe, sealed 
up in a strangely constructed city, 
covered with the dust of eons. It had 
- been seen from afar by this one, it 
had been reported by a man gone 
mad with thirst; it had crept down 


the centuries in the literature of . 


space. One and all agreed that Parva 
and Parva alone contained the sum 
total of knowledge gathered by a 
vanished race, one which had been so 
far advanced that ethereal com- 
munication with the planets had been 
possible, that its space ships could 
land on ground. That civilization 
had used atomic power, not radio- 
active fuel. Its men had been able 
to clothe themselves against the 
rigors of the many uninhabitable 
planets. And then Parva alone re- 
mained of all that great culture and 
Parva itself had died. But within it 
there must be the Great Secret. 

Of the Great Secret men under- 
stood very little save that which had 
been expressed in a short formula. 
But with that formula a man might 
master all. 


ANNER MARSTON had no 
qualms about getting out for if 

he had the Great Secret, would not 
travel be a simple thing? He could 
see himself arriving in triumph on 
_ Earth, center of the universal cul- 
-ture which now obtained. He could 
_hear the cheering throngs and feel 
the waves of adulatien which would 
be his. And he could nearly taste the 


TIME IS ON OUR SIDE 


IF WE BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS NOW! 
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- liquors—fantastically expensive and 


satisfying—which he would drink 
and feel the warm flesh of the wom- 
en who would love him, would love 
the master of the universe. And he 


‘would tell men to go hither and 


thither; he would move great armies 
and fleets; he weuld cause vast con- 
quests, and kings would bow before 
his brilliance and his might. For all 
of eternity he would be remembered. 
The Great Secret would be his. 

Dreaming, not realizing how acute- 
ly his body suffered and how slender 
became his strength, he struggled on 
until dawn through the dry washes, 
over the shaled ridges, through the 
gritty valleys. He to whom the most 
beautiful women and the most ex- 
quisite liquors of the universe would 
be a commonplace could not be wor- 
ried now about mere thirst and ex- 
haustion. 

As the light broke, and as he 
mounted a ridge, he could again see 
the city and before it the Silver 
River. He had less than eight miles 
to go, the tewers looked huge and 
overbearing. For a mement a small 
doubt clamored to be heard and then 
he swallowed it in a tidal wave of 
exultation. Women, liquor, power! 
He, Fanner Marston, stood on the 
threshhold of All! 

He started down the ridge, but fell 
and tumbled far before he could stop 
himself and stand again. The physi- 
cal shock of shale cutting into him ` 
as it slid brought him close to the 


reality which waited to torture him. 


His hand trembled as he sought to 
staunch a flow ef blood from his 
thigh. A great weariness sought to 
sweep upward from that gash and 
with an angry gesture Fanner Mars- ~ 
ton put it down. He crossed the 
gully, clambered up the far side and 
went through the rocks toward the 
city. Now and then he stumbled, 
caught himself and stumbled again. 
Once he fell and lay sprawled for 
several minutes before consciousness 
returned. 
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It was the double sun, that’s what 
it was. The great dumbbell star 
glazed furiously now, two hours into 
the day, and brought heat waves 
writhing up from the tawny plain, 
writhing up into the shrieking wind 
which raced clouds through the ir- 
idescent blue heavens. The avarice 
of that sun, which would let no mois- 
ture fall, teok away what small 
stores of moisture might remain in 
Fanner Marsten, took with them the 
hidden reserves of energy. 


E fell more often now and the 

grin upon his swollen lips grew 
more fixed. Women, cheering throngs, 
liquor—he could think of them and 
find strength in them and go on. But 
little by little he was losing his grip 
upon the reality of his dreams and, 
gradually, he was becoming aware of 
the actuality of this searing plain, 
the shrieking, dry wind, the sharp 
rocks, the double sun which drained 
him and charred his very eyelids. 

Crawling over the distance which 
remained, the single thought, water, 
obliterated his dreams for seconds at 
a time. His tongue had begun to 
hold open his mouth. His throat was 
such that his breath came in stran- 
bling wheezes. Ah, damn it, he was 
earning the Great Secret. He was 
earning Parva. Only Fanner Mars- 
ton would have nerve to go on. An- 
other man would lie here, in the very 
sight of that river, would lie here 
and fry and die. Liquor....women 
...-POWER! Liquor....women.... 
power.... 

God he was tired! 

He lay still for a little while, 
Shielding his eyes against the mon- 
strous glare. And then he shook him- 
self together and crawled painfully 
forward. 2 

The double sun was in the zenith; 
the wind had increased in velocity 
until it picked up from the plains, 
as it had all the sand in the eons 
past, stones the size of baseballs and 
hurled them down again. Only the 
giant rocks themselves withstood 
that gale and the only surcease from 
its fury was close to their bases. 

here He had to have water. He 
sesHad.. 





, to. .have...,God! Would z 


that river never come close to him! 

He did not realize that there was 
no river until he stood at the very 
base of the giant dome, holding to 
its polished base, staring up at the 
clear glass above. There was no 
silver river, there was only a silver 
fringe. No water. 

But inside there would be water. 
Inside there would be the Great 
Secret which would solve all and with 
that there weuld be water! 


E steadied himself. He must 
fall back upon these dreams. 
These dreams alone would keep him 
going. Women. He had to think 
about women. Not water. Women. 
Women were the necessary things to 
his being. Liquor, he would think— 

Water! 

Damn you, he told himself, damn 
you, keep going. You can’t quit now, 
I won’t let yeu quit now. You are. 
going through with this. You are 
going to become the master of the 
universe.... 

He crawled along the wall and 
found a port which opened easily to 
his touch. The sudden silence of the 
interior was a relief great enough to 
bring him strength again. Upright 
he stumbled down a silver street. It 
was cool in here after the fury of 
that double sun. Parva had been well 
planned. Something kept it cool 
even after these eons had passed. 
There were no signs of decay and 
these strangely built cubicles which 
flanked the streets stood as they had 
stood long ago. 

Entering one he tried to find water. 
And he found none. He entered 
others, with no different result. A 
small panic began to grip him now 
which evaded his control. With the 
strange clarity pain sometimes brings 
he knew that the river which had 
fed water to Parva had dried under 
the onslaught of the double sun. The 
pools which remained with their 
Statuary in the street insections were 
dry, dusty dry. 

The Great Secret! The Great 
Secret which was almost within his 
reach would bring him water. It was 
reputed to bring everything, to be the 
key of anything. With controlled 














_Yationality he sought the mighty 
golden plaque which men said held 
the inscription. He knew he would 
find it. He knew the language in 
which it had been written and he had 
a dictionary of that language as the 
only possession he had brought 
through. 

Water! 

He steadied his nerves and sought 
calmly. His jaw ached with his swol- 
len tongue and he could barely 
breathe. But he knew he would find 
the thing for which he sought. He 
was Fanner Marston. He was des- 
tined for greatness! Fanner Mars- 
ton, ruler of the universe! And what 
things would those riches buy! 

The Great Secret had made this 
civilization great. And it would 
make the fame of Fanner Marston 
as great as eternity. He had won. 
He had only te look up— 

It hung in a room entered by four 
arched doors and the doors were open. 
Upon gelden chains it dangled; that 
plaque, not even dulled by dust. 

He sank to the fleor, gazing at the 
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inscription in ecstacy. His dreams 
flooded back upon him, revitalized 
him. He was not a broken and tern 
wretch crouching there, nearly dead 
with thirst and exhaustion, he was 
Fanner Marston at whose beck would 
come all those things for which he 
craved. 

Scrawling upon the white, smeoth 
floor, he began to decipher the words. 
He worked with nervous, impatient 
speed, reading nothing of what he 
wrote, saving until the last the full 
import of the Great Secret. He 
savored every instant of this work. 
Forgotten was his throat, his tongue, 
his gashed body. 

And then he stared feverishly at 
the assembled words he had written 
and drank them in. He read again. 
Slowly, wearily, once more he read 
them. 

The Great Secret that had made 
this civilization great.... 

“If thou, O Man, would rule the 
worlds, the All, First learn Thou the 
folly of matter and the material 
lusts.” 
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Galt levelled the automatic. 





VOLLUSWEN 


By Henry Kuttner x 





he 
rasped, “it's poison!” Tim winked and held out the glass. 


“That isn't medicine,” 


Either Galt Cavendish was going mad, as a result of a blow 
on his head, or there was something wrong with Cavendish’s 
brother, Tim. For, despite records and photographs, Galt re- 


membered nothing about Tim up to a period of about two 
years ago. And steadily, there grew upon him the impression 
that Tim was not really a human being, but... 


HE jury was returning. Galt 
Cavendish, his jolting nerves 
held rigidly taut, could read 
nothing in the twelve faces. Acquit- 
tal was improbable. But conviction 
was equally so. Insanity, his lawyer 
had said, was the only possible out. 
He had told his story, withholding 
nothing, from the first moment he 
had begun to suspect his brother. 
That had been a month ago. Before 
that, of course, Tim Cavendish had 
not existed.... 





“We, the jury—” 
Galt Cavendish leaned forward. 


ALT CAVENDISH leaned for- 

ward. His middle-aged, rather 
flabby face sagged disconsolately. 
Tim splashed soda in the glass and 
proffered it, a fat, harmless little man 
with untidy, mouse-colored hair, 
Seated there in the New York apart- 
ment, the brothers, looked like small- 
town storekeepers, to whom weighing 
cheeses, fishing, and the weather were 
the facts of life. 





“Here’s luck,” Tim said. He 
winked. It was a sly, triumphant, 
sniggering sort of wink, absurd in a 
man of his age and position. Galt 
nodded and drank. He put down his 
glass and watched Tim. 

When would it come? 

It came almost immediately. Tim 
examined his plump hands and said; 
“How long has it been since you had 
a vacation?” 

“About a year,” Galt grunted. “I 
don’t work so hard. Long as I get 
in my golf and go to the club, I fig- 
ure I have enough relaxation. Why?” 

“I dunno if it is enough. A man 
needs a change once in a while. Why 
don’t you run up to Maine and get 
in some hunting?” 


Galt looked at his brother. “Why 
don’t you?” 
“I feel fine.” Tim hesitated. “But 


maybe you're right.” 

“Want to go along?” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“Well, if I do it—” Galt licked his 
lips. “You’ve always done everything 
I have, of course.” 

Tim smiled deprecatingly. 
Always, since we were kids. 
of a fetish, eh?” 

“You do everyting I do, with just 
enough variation to make it a little 
different. You play golf at a differ- 
ent club. Your hours are different—I 

lay mornings; yeu play afternoons. 

‘It’s the same all the way round. [ve 
a feeling that if I died, you’d vanish.” 

Tim laughed. 

Galt took another drink. He was 
nerving himself for a direct accusa- 
tion—which his brother, of course, 

2 would deny. 

eee He examined Tim, finding nothing 
of especial interest. That in itself 

_ was intriguing. Sherlock Holmes 

was a good reference. 

Holmes: “I refer you to the sin- 
_ gular incident of the dog in the 

night-time.” 


“Yeah. 
Sort 













Watson: “The dog did nothing in 
the night-time.” 
Holmes; “That was the singular 


incident.” 


ALT couldn’t, naturally, come 
“SP right out and ask Tim for the 
answer. Tim would have evaded, de- 
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nied, and laughed. And winked, in 
that highly significant fashion of his, 

“Well,” Galt said, after a while, 
“Tl think it over. I can’t get away 
for a week or so, anyway.” 

“Whats up?” 

“Detective work,” Galt said, watch- 
ing closely. Tim didn’t blink. That 
was an error of judgment. He should 
have blinked. 

Instead, Tim said merely, “Hope it 
comes out all right. I’m pretty busy 
myself just now.’ 

“Tve been going toa psychologist,” 
Galt put in. 

“Oh? Why?” 

“Having trouble with my memory.” 

“Forget things?” 

“No,” Galt said, standing up. “I 
remember things. Well, PH push off. 
See you later.” 

“Bye,” Tim nodded, without rising. 
“Take care of. yourself.” And he 
winked. 

Going down in the elevator, Galt 
Cavendish felt a little frightened. In- 
this particular case, a wink wasn’t as 
goed as a nod. He had an indefinable 
feeling that Tim knew. But never 
in the world would Tim reveal him- 
self, uniess—unless— 

Unless he was trapped into doing 
so. And in that case the results 
might be incalculable. Galt rather 
hoped that he himself was slightly 
crazy. It would be far better than 
coming gradually to believe in the 
three-dimensional existence of a bona 
fide deus ex machina. The books on 
mnemonics hadn’t helped a great 
deal. Artificial memory was a fact, 


‘scientifically proved, but—Lord! 


What was Tim Cavendish? 

The hiatus in Galt’s mind had been 
the tip-off, after the accident. A con- 
cussion, the docters had teld him. 
Falling downstairs is arduous exer- 
cise for a man of fifty. But, luckily, 
the operation had been successful— 

Too damned successful! Fer aft- 
erwards, though his memory was oth- 
erwise unimpaired, he could remem- 
ber nothing at all about his brother 
Tim. Tim’s existence had been wiped 
out—eradicated—prior to a certain 
evening two years before, when the 
two brothers had dined with their 
sister, Mary Ellen, at Sardi’s. Since 
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that August day Galt’s memory was 
complete and unexpurgated. 

But before that dinner party, Galt 
had a monstrous feeling that Tim 
Cavendish hadn’t existed as Tim 
Cavendish. Ipso facto— 

If Galt’s suspicions were correct, 
` Tim ceuldn’t suspect that the plan 
had miscarried. Or he would have 
taken steps. 


ALT took a taxi to the office of 

Hillman Abernathy, the psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, and represen- 
tative of the great god compos men- 
tis, Abernathy was a big, white- 
haired, sharp-eyed man with an un- 
obtrusively soothing manner and an 
engaging air of frankness. He told 
Galt to sit down and grinned at him 
through the smoke of a panatela. 

“Coming to the point immediately,” 
he said, “you’re not crazy, Galt. You 
may have an obsession. If so, it can 
be cured.” 

“I thought so. When a patient has 
a fantastic theory, you instantly de- 
cide that the theory’s automatically 
false and the trouble’s got to be in 
the mind.” 

Abernathy said, “You’re not quite 
right. But go on.” 

Galt’s mouth twitched. “Well, 
some men can hear the squeaks bats 
make—usually too high-pitched to be 
audible. Does that meant the squeaks 
have to be subjective?” 

“T’ve had patients who’ve been fol- 
lowed around by little red devils,” 
Abernathy remarked. “Well?” 

“Ever tried to photograph the little 
red devils?” 

“Yes,” the psychiatrist said sur- 
prisingly. “Even used infra-red and 
ultra-violet. Remember, Galt, I said 
you may have an obsession. On the 
other hand, you may be right.” 

Galt sat back, staring. Presently 
he shrugged. 

“That comes under the head of hu- 
moring the patient.” 

Abernathy’s voice was earnest. “It 
does not. You’re convinced of a cer- 
tain fantastic theory. If I arbitrarily 
said you were wrong, you’d not be- 
lieve me—you might acquire a perse- 
cution complex. In this business I’ve_ 


learned to keep my personal opinions 


in a separate compartment. I never 
make a prognosis till I get alli the 
facts I can.” ; 

“Facts?” Galt’s voice held a half- 
sardonic inflection. 


“Three-dimensional and otherwise. — 


You’re determined that I won’t be- 
lieve you. You came here with the 
beginnings of a God complex, cou- 
pled with subconscious martyrdom. 
You’ve discovered something vitally 


important to mahkind, and you know 


mankind won’t believe you. Even- 
tually you'll want to be crucified. 
Subconscious stuff, the worst kind.” 

“Wait a minute,” Galt said. “I may 
be entirely wrong, I kriow it may all 
be subjective. Psychic trauma—isn’t 
that the word?” 

“A subconscious bloc,” Abernathy 
told him. “Your -memory of your 
brother, up to two years ago, has been 
expunged. The queStion is—why?” 

“There are only two answers. Bi- 
ther Tim ,was existing then, or he 
wasn’t.” a 

“Right. Let’s suppose he was, first. 
The answer then is that for some 
good reason you don’t want to re- 
member anything about him.” 

“What sort of reason?” 

“Probably one that’s played hell 
with your ego. If we could locate 
it, your memory would very likely 
return. 
your brother?” 

“Not since he began to exist here,” 
Galt said gently. : 

“Uh-huh.” Abernathy drummed on 
the desk. “The indirect approach is 
necessary. Since you can’t remember 
anything about your brother, the in- 
formation’s got to come from other 
sources.” 


Seyv= been collecting it. I’ve 
written back home to all our 
friends and relatives, and I put a de- 
tective agency on Tim’s trail. And 
I’m pumping my sister.” Galt chewed 
on his lip. 
approach?” i 

“Weve tried that. The bloc’s too 
strong. Word associations tell noth- 
ing. I—” 

“Nothing? Wait a minute. What’s 
the implication?” 


“That your brother didn’t exist up : 


Did you ever try ito “harm 


“What about the direct 
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to two years ago,” Abernathy ad- 
` mitted readily. “Which is no real ev- 
idence at ali. Except insofar as it 
proves you refuse to admit his early 
existence. The hypnosis experiments 
failed, too. Your subconscious has 
a gag in its mouth.” 

“Isn’t that a bit unusual?” 

*It-is. One answer is you might 
once have tried to kill your brother.” 

“Ha,” Galt said. “A clue at last.” 

“Hell with you,” Abernathy coun- 
tered amiably. “I’m not a detective. 
I’ve known both you and Tim for 
years, and I find it hard to believe 
he’s the sort of being you imagine. 
What is he, a superman?” 

“Not necessarily. That’s anthrepo- 
morphic thinking. Man always dei- 
fies himself. Yahveh, Odin, Zeus— 
they’re all supermen. A projection 
of ego, if you'll let me talk like you 
for a bit. Why limit it to human 
laws?” P 

“A superman wouldn’t be so lim- 
ited.” 

“Pm thinking of extensions,” Galt 
said. “Imagine a place where our di- 
mensions and ryles don’t exist. A 
place not according to Hoyle. A 
creature living there wouldn’t neces- 
sarily be a super-dooper, but ~ he 
would be fitted to his environment. 
Right?” 

“So far,” Abernathy admitted. 

“Uh-huh. Such a being, in this 
world, might reach out farther than 
we do.” 

“T don’t get it,” the other said, 
after a pause. 

“Extensions. Some protozoa can 
send out pseudopods, others can’t. 
Call those pseudopods talents, abili- 
ties, senses—anything. My, uh, broth- 
er isn’t human. I’m not contending 
he’s a superman. I say he’s not a 
fourteen-karat human being.” 

“Could we—see—such a creature? 
Wouldn’t he be so entirely different 
that we’d suspect something haywire 
about him?” 

“I do,” Galt said flatly. He went 
on: “Hunters used to dress them- 
selves in bison skins so they could 
mingle with a herd. Humans are 
cleverer than bison. My brother has 
certain talents we don’t know any- 
thing about. He’s masquerading.” 


“Why?” 

“Ask the bison. No, I don’t mean 
hunting—though if it was that, it’d 
be a different sort of hunting from 
what we can conceive. It needn’t 
involve killing. And there are other 
motives. Unfortunately all the ones 
I can think of are basically human, 
So they don’t apply.” 

“That’s theory, not evidence.” 


ALT took out a thick envelope 

and unfolded papers. “Look at 
this stuff. It’s unfinished, but it’ll 
give you an idea.” 

Abernathy glanced over charts, 
graphs, and a double-columned biog- 
raphy. Galt said, “I’ve been compar- 
ing my life with my brother’s. 
There’s an odd similarity. It’s not a 
complete file yet, but—” 

“You realize that this sort of 
thing—” Abernathy tapped the docu- 
ments. “It’s what I usually see. Pa- 
tients muster all possible proof for 
their theories or delusions.” 

“I know. Thats what handicaps 
me. I’m forced inte the exact posi- 
tion of a—mental case.” 

The psychiatrist tossed the papers 
back across his desk. “All right. 
Keep investigating. If you can con- _ 
vince yourself that you’re wrong 
about this business, fine.” 

Galt returned the evidence to its 
envelope. “I’m getting a dossier from 
the detective people today. Mean- 
time—I haven’t convinced you, eh?” 

Abernathy shook his head silently. 
Galt grinned, shrugged, and went 
away. He made his way to the near- 
est bar and gulped a stiff four fin- 
gers of rye. It didn’t help a great 
deal. After a while he taxied to the 
apartment of his sister. 

As he walked toward the steps, a 
flower-pot shattered on the pavement 
just behind him. When Galt looked 
up, he saw Tim’s head sticking out 
of a window three stories above him. 

“Look out!” Tim called, and then— 
“Oh, Galt! That was a close one.” 

Galt didn’t answer. He stood with 
his head tilted back, licking his lips . 
and watching his brother’s plump, 
anxious face. 

As Tim drew back out of sight, he 


winked, There was no doubt about 
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it. That sly, triumphant, absurd 
wink—ugh! Galt felt cold. Tim sus- 
pected, and—and this was the logical 
next step. 


ARY ELLEN was throwing a 
cocktail party. She was a 

brittle, blond divorcee of indetermi- 
nate years, who hated liquor but 
drank because everyone else did. The 
apartment was filled with guests; Galt 
knew few of them. He kissed Mary 
Ellen casually and asked for Tim. 

“You must have just missed him. 
He went out a minute ago.” 

Galt accepted a drink, which didn’t 
taste very good. “What'd he want?” 

“Liquor, I suppose. I’d asked him 
over, I asked you, too—remember?” 

“Um-m.” Galt was wondering just 
how much of a limitation human guise 
gave to Tim. A supernormal being, 
one felt, should be able to kill by pure 
force of mind, or at least a bolt of 
personally manufactured lightning. 
But that, again, was muddy thinking, 
badiy anthropomorphic. So? 

“Look,” Galt said, remembering 
something. “Do you still have those 
old pictures?” 

“Pictures?” 
“Which ones?” 


Mary Ellen blinked. 


“Photegraphs. Of us as kids. Es- 
pecially Tim.” 
“Well—somewhere. Sure. I'll dig 


’em up for you when I get time.” 

“Make it now,” Galt said. “Please. 
I need them.” 

Mary’ Ellen seemed slightly dis- 
pleased, but amenable to suggestion. 
She took Galt into the bedroom and 
fumbled through a bureau drawer. 
Presently she unearthed an album. 

“Lend it tọ me,” Galt suggested. 
“You'll want to get back to. your 
guests.” 

“Okay.” She went out, to return 
with a fresh drink which Galt ac- 
cepted gratefully. Seated on the bed, 
he thumbed through the album, 

Family photographs — the usual 
things. At the seashore, in parks, on 


lawns, on porches; posed professional 


shots—what he had expected. All 
bore notations in white ink, written 
carefully under each picture. The 
handwriting was that of Mrs, Caven- 
dish, Galt’s mother, eight years dead, 

There were pictures of Tim as a 


baby, as a boy, as a youth, and as a 
man, These Galt examined closely. 
If they were forgeries, they were ex- 
pertly made. ; 

Tim and Galt had resembled each 
other closely. They still did. One 
picture, quite old, showed a baby re- 
clining in a basket of roses. Under 
it was the legend, “Baby Tim—two 
months,” 

Galt thumbed the pages, and finally 
found what he sought. It was quite 
similar, except that the infant’s face 
was altered a little, and the basket 
was shaped differently and held 


‘crysanthemums. A careful retouch- 


ing job might have accounted for that. 

The other pictures of Tim also had 
one common denominator. Neither 
pose nor background was entirely 
original. They were, if not lifted 
bodily, at least inspired by the other 
snaps in the album. 

Galt tucked the book under his arm 
and went out, nodding to Mary Ellen. 
His watch toid him it was nearly time 
for his appointment with the detec- 
tive he’d hired. But a surprise await- 
ed him at his apartment. 


IM was there, amateurishly pick- 
ing out a popular song on the 
He beamed at Galt. 


putting the aibum on a bookshelf. 

“The manager. He knows me, 
doesn’t he? I can’t stay. Got an ap- 
pointment at the club. But I thought 
you might want this.” Tim tossed a 
wallet to Galt. “Found it by the door 
after you left my place. Those thea- 
ter tickets were sticking out, so I fig- 
ured you’d need ’em tonight. Final- 
ly, how about coming with me now 
for a round of golf?” 

Galt put the wallet carefully in his 
pocket. “I—must have dropped it,” 
he said inanely. 

Tim’s eyes widened. “What a brain. 
It took me an hour to figure that out 
...well, how about it?” 

“What?” 

Tim swung an imaginary niblick. 
“Bh?” 

Before Galt could answer, the door 
buzzer rang. The man who entered 
had a tight, jittery sort of face and 
carried a brief case. He looked 
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around, saw Tim, and said, “Guess 
yowre busy, Mr. Cavendish. PI 
come back later.” 

“I was just leaving.” Tim got up. 
“Let me know how the show is, Galt. 
’Bye.” He went out. 

The detective said, “Your brother, 
eh?” 

Galt took a deep breath. “Yes. 
Well, sit down, Harbin. What have 
you got?” 

“About everything. And nothing. 
I hate te work in the dark.” 

“Im in the dark myself. Let’s see 
your stuff.” 

Harbin opened the briefcase and 


_spread eut the contents on a big ta- 


ble. “You think somebody’s masquer- 
ading as your brother? If so, that 
semebedy hasn’t got a record that I 
can find out. His prints aren’t on 
file. There’s no trace of plastic 
surgery.” 

“There wouldn’t be,” Galt said. 

“Okay. Well, here it is.” 

“Wait aminute. I want you to look 
at this. D’you know anything about 
faked photographs?” 

“Yeah. Quite a lot. Let’s see it.” 

Galt found the album and pointed 
out the pictures he suspected. Harbin 
pored ever them. From the briefcase 
he toek a magnifying glass and 
studied the snaps through the lens. 

“They don’t look like fakes to me. 
Mind if I mess one up a bit?” 

“Go ahead.” 

Harbin took a few bottles out of 
the briefcase and made a swab out 
of cotton and a match. The results 
were strictly negative. At last he 
shook his head. 

“Some fakes are so clever it’s im- 
possible to detect anything wrong. 
These seem to be on the up-and-up.” 

“What about the writing?” 

That, too, failed to prove anything. 
Galt grimaced. No doubt Tim had 
made the album, and transferred into 
it the original pictures and writing, 
edding the proofs of his own former 
existence. If Tim could create a hu- 
man body, he would have no great 
difficulty in such forgeries. Maybe 
he’d done that before assuming ‘hu- 
man semblance, when his powers 


- weren’t limited. If they were limited 
now— 
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ALT got rid of Harbin by writ- 

ing a check, and settled down to 
examining the evidence the detective 
had brought. Səme mail was in the 
slot, and he opened the envelopes 
hastily. Most were from old friends 
and relatives to whom he had writ- 
ten abeut Tim. He had been careful 
te say nothing of his suspiciens, and 
he had taken pains te give sound rea- 
sons fer the questions he’d asked. So 
the letters gave additional inferma- 
tion, which he collated by means of a 
typewriter and a card-file. 

Harbin’s report, too, was helpful. 
It probed back into the past, covering 
Tim’s life from birth onward. The 
result was much teo perfect to be 
true. 

There was nothing at all suspicious 
—which was significant. 

Galt arranged the cards chronelegi- 
cally. It was a long, arduous job, and 
he did not expect to finish it that day. 
But, at least, he could make a be- 
ginning. 

Tim’s life paralleled his own. But 
it was never identical, When Galt as 
a child skipped 3-B, Tim skipped 4-A. 
When Galt flunked plane geometry, 
Tim flunked first algebra. When Galt 
became engaged, so did Tim—at a dif- 
ferent time. When the engagement 
was broken— : 

Ergo, Tim had been using Galt as 
a model. A model for his existence, 
a design for living. 

Galt went to work on his graph. 
The starting point, for both himself 
and Tim, was birth. He charted his 
own life-line, chronologically adding 
the necessary factors. He used, as far 
as possible, all the information he had 
secured, from minor illnesses to vaca- 
tion trips. Then he threw out every- 
thing that could be accounted for 
logically. A seaside summer—it was 
no coincidence that both he and Tim 
had profited by that. But when Tim 
managed to break his arm, Galt, a 
week later, sprained his ankle; both 
boys were taken home. 

It was significant that Tim some- 
times got in his licks ahead of Galt. 
Prescience was scarcely involved. 
Rather, it was a matter of mnemonics. 
Tim’s life, prior to two years before, 
was a matter of record only. A rec- 
ord of photographs, birth certificate | 
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(Galt had checked that), and mem- 
ory. Artificial memory, implanted in 
the minds of those who might have 
known Tim in the past. 

Twenty-five years of the chart were 
finished. Galt turned to another 
graph and worked out Tim’s life-line, 
this time on semi-transparent paper. 
When he was through, he superim- 
posed the two charts. The life-lines 
checked exactly, at least there was 
very little variation. 

Galt licked his lips, which were dry. 
He stared at the evidence for a while, 
and then went after a drink. The 
highball he mixed was unusually stiff. 

It was poisoned, too. 

Galt realized that just in time. He 
phoned for help and-reeled into the 
bathroom, where he drank quantities 
of soapy water. The poison did not 
remain in his stomach. 

Later, sick and weak, he lay half- 
dressed on his bed and considered. 
He could guess what Abernathy 
might say. Men have poisoned them- 
selves to carry out their delusions of 
persecution... ; 

Tim suspected. 


IM had power to implant arti- 
ficial memories in human minds. 

One particular memory-chain had 
been expurgated from Galt’s brain by 
the concussion he had suffered. Why, 
then, didn’t Tim repeat the operation 
and draw Galt’s fangs? Why was he, 
instead, trying to commit murder? 

Galt remembered something Aber- 
nathy had said. Anything the brain 
has learned it will retain. No matter 
how deeply it may be hidden in the 
subconscious, it can be drawn out by 
hypnosis or by other methods. 

Uh-huh. The evidence in Galt’s 
brain was dynamite to Tim. Perhaps 
it could be suppressed by hypnotic 
suggestion. But it would remain 
nevertheless, ready to burst free— 
sometime, somehow. Tim could not 
_ be sure of making Galt forget per- 
manently. The moving finger had 
written, and, though the book might 
be closed, the words remained, per- 
. manent, ineradicable, and somehow 
dangerous to Tim. 

But why was Galt’s knowledge dan- 
gerous? No one would believe— 


Park. 















Not now. Perhaps later. After 
Galt had had time to gather over- — 
whelming evidence, perhaps to find 
clues that could not be refuted. Thor 
had once masqueraded as a woman. If 
the Giants had known there was a 
beard under the veil, Thor could not 
have maintained the deception. 

Find, then, the unearthly, inhuman 
equivalent of a beard— 


There must be something about 
Tim that would unequivocably prove 
that he was a masquerader. Some 
stigmata? But possibly it could not 
be recognized by humans. 

No, that was wrong. Tim was try- 
ing to kill Galt, Galt either knew 
something, or might later learn some- 
thing, dangerous to Tim’s deception. 

What was Tim? What did he want? 


Could a human brain comprehend 
the motives of an inhuman one? 

Galt felt very cold. He was glad 
when the doctor returned with a 
sleeping potion. 


FTER that Galt went in fear of 

sudden death. The poisoning 
was not serious, but it left him shaken 
and easily upset. Worst of all, per- 
haps, was the realization that Aber- 
nathy might be right—that Tim 
might be a bona fide brother. But 
that idea faded as accidents kept 
happening. 

A push from behind in a subway 
crowd—a loose carpet that nearly 
sent Galt hurtling downstairs—an- 
other flower-pot—a loosened steer- 
ing-column in his car—these were the 
component parts of the whole. They ` 
scared hell out of Galt. And he could 
do nothing to protect himself, except 
increase his already keen watchful- 
ness. 

Abernathy was not helpful. Galt 
no longer found it easy to maintain 
his equilibrium when he talked with 
the psychiatrist. Fear was too strong 
on him. e 

And whenever he saw Tim, 
winked. 

One day, desperately hoping for a 
reprieve, Galt burned all the evidence 
he had gathered. It cost hima good 
deal to do that, but he was still shaky 
and upset after a bad spill in the 
His heel should not have 


Tim © 
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ripped off the shoe that way—not 


unless it had been loosened already. 

So he burned the evidence, and 
took pains to see Tim the next day 
and mention the matter. Tim stared. 

“What evidence?” 

“The parallel in our lives. Coin- 
cidence, of course. Why should I 
waste time -n that sort of thing?” 

“Well, if it interests you—every- 
body needs a hobby. Lots of people 
play around with genealogy.” 

“Not me. I’ve been getting absent- 
minded. Almost fell in the lake yes- 
terday. I figure if I forget this stuff 
I’ve been playing around with, it’ll 
tone up my mind. I don’t want to 
fall down a man-hole because my 
thoughts are somewhere else.” 

Tim lit a cigarette. 

After a minute Galt spoke again, a 
note of almost abject pleading in his 
voice. “Do you think I’m right?” 

“Oh, probably. Probably. I’ve got 
to beat it. See you later.” 

As Tim let himself out of the 
apartment he took occasion to wink. 
Galt repressed a shriek with violent 
effort. 

He was far, far teo nervous. There 
was, after all, no real reason for his 
terror. So he argued. His mind 
swung like a pendulum back and 
forth between extremes. One day he 
was convinced of one thing. The next 
day— 

Thus it went, and the near-acci- 
dents continued. Until finally Galt 
did fall through the ice into the lake, 
and came down with pneumonia. In 
his delirium he remarked that he 
walked every day along that secluded 

_ park by-path, and that somebody had 
undermined the bank there, and there 
had been a slick coating of ice where 
no ice should have been, and he didn’t 
really believe Tim was a devil.... 


E awoke one evening to hear 
voices from the adjoining 
room. There was the sound of a 
door’s closing. Galt managed to get 
out of bed and secure his automatic 
from the bureau drawer. Then he 
- returned to the warmth of the 
blankets and hid the gun beneath 
them. | 
/ Tim came in. 
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“Hi,” he said. “What’s the idea 
swimming in ice-water at your age?” 

Galt didn’t say anything. Tim sat 
down and lit a cigarette. 

“Want one? No? Okay, what’s on 
your mind?” 

“Where’s the doctor?” 

“How should I know? 

“Who was that you were talking 
to?” 

“That was your nurse,’ Tim ex- 
plained. “I said Pd stay with you 
while she went out for dinner. Her 
relief hadn’t come. Now what’d you 
like? Want me to read to you?” 

With a violent effort, Galt said, 
“Your secrets safe with me. I 
won’t—” 

“Mm-m,” Tim put in. 
better take your temperature. 
crets, is it? Relax, sonny.” 

“I mean it. You’re human. You’re 
my brother. I know that. I never 
thought anything else. I—I—” 

“Well, thanks. I’m glad you don’t 
think I’m a volluswen.” Tim stopped 
very suddenly. 

Galt said, through a dry throat, “I 
didn’t hear you. I didn’t hear that.” 

From the Park the faint sounds of 
traffic came up in the gathering twi- 
light. The room had grown darker 
moment by moment. A brief, hor- 
rible panic struck through Galt, and 
he switched on the bedside lamp. In 
the yellow glow Tim’s shadowy fig- 
ure resolved itself into familiarity 
that was not comforting. 

After a while Tim shrugged and 
glanced at his wrist-watch. “Time 
for your jalop,” he said. “For my 
money, you need it. Your nerves 
must be shot.” 

Galt watched as his brother meas- 
ured out a dose of brown fluid from 
the bottle on the bureau. Tim went 
into the bathroom and ran water. 
When he returned, the glass was 
nearly full of amber fluid. 

“I won't take it,” Galt said. “Of 
course I won’t take it. I’m not a 
complete fool.” 

“Oh, Lord,” Tim groaned. “The 
nurse said you had to have a dose of 
this every hour without fail. Haven’t 
you been doing that for days?” 


“Maybe Td 
Se- 


“Not that. That isn’t medicine. It’s 
poison.” 

“I’m fed up with that sort of talk,” 
Tim said, scowling. “What the hell 
do you think I am?” : 

“A volluswen,” Galt said. 

Tim approached with the medicine, 
His intention was obvious. 5 

Galt took the automatic from under 
the blankets and leveled it. Even 
then, he might not have fired. But 
Tim winked. It was a sly, triumphant, 
sniggering-sort of wink— 

“Volluswen!” Galt screamed, quite 
insanely, and squeezed the trigger 
again and again. The glass shattered, 
brown fluid spattering everywhere. 
Tim was driven back by the impact 
of bullets. Bone, heart and brain 
were riven. The life in Tim Caven- 
dish took its departure. : 

After that it was a matter of 
routine. 


ALT CAVENDISH leaned for- 

ward, waiting for the verdict. 
The courtroom was quite silent. It 
had been proved that Tim was no 
murderer, that he had not attempted 
to kill his brother. The spilled liquid 
on the bedroom carpet proved noth- 
ing. It was the prescribed drug, with 
nothing added. Of course, an over- 
dose would have meant the patient’s 
death, but a quantitative analysis was 
impossible, under the circumstances. 

Acquittal was out of the question, 
but so was conviction. Galt didn’t 
want to die. In a sanatorium, he 
would have time to collect further 
data, and, some day, prove that Tim 
Cavendish had never been entirely 
human. It might take a long time. 
That didn’t matter— 

The foreman of the jury, a gaunt, 
tired-looking man in baggy tweeds, 
was reading the verdict. 

“find the defendant guilty as 
charged for murder in the first de- 
gree, and we further recommend that 
no leniency be shown.” 

Galt couldn’t believe it. He looked 
at the foreman and the foreman 
looked back at him. 

And winked. 


THE END 2 
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Ice-flowers wove a gorgeous tapestry 
around the arctic hemisphere of his 
home-planet, Lutal, but that was dif- 
ferent. Lutal was far from the sun 
in his Solar System.... 

A nostalgic tremor took hold of 
him. Lutal, the planet where he had 
been made, was billions of light years 
away across the great curve of the 
Universe. What was the use of pre- 
tending he’d ever see it again? 

Slowly his serrated metal jaws 
wavered shut. No use hoping, son, 
a voice seemed to whisper deep in- 
side him. You'll never clump up the 
old Middle Horn again, never see the 
glint of green sunlight on glacial 
crevices or stand striking your chest 
in the dawn—faster and faster and 
faster ! 

He shut his eyes, and visualized 
the purple crags of the Middle Horn, 
saw his metal fists descending. From 
crag to crag the clang had echoed, 
like an anvil chorus in the dawn. 

Straightening with a tremor, he un- 
crossed his segmented - legs, and 
pressed his face to the viewport. His 
companions were returning to the 
ship. He could see them clumping 
across the ugly landscape, Big Fel- 
low in the lead. He wiped mist from 
the quartz, stared harder. Big Fel- 
low was waving to him. Clasping 
something that looked like a squirm- 
ing J-tube, and gesturing with his 
free hand. 

A glow of pride surged up in him. 
Big Fellow would not have left U 
65 or T 4 in charge of the ship. He 
Little Fellow, was just a crudely as- 
sembled end-product from a con- 
gested assembly line, but Big Fellow 
trusted him. Big Fellow was his pal, 
his buddy. A great guy, if ever there 
was one. 

A whirring gravity lock told him 
that his companions were entering 
the ship. He got up, flicked a stringy 
ribbon of lubricant seepage from his 
streamy brow. His crude, unfinished 
features twitched with mechanical 
strain. 

One by one they filed into the con- 
trol room, stamping mud from their 
feet and looking at him askance. Big 
Fellow’s tall body seemed to catch 
fire as the cold light streamed down 
over him, 


Big Fellow was well made. From 


his sturdy shoulders to his massive — 


feet his articulations had been pre- 
cision-tooled. - Indeed, they seemed to 
blend with his body case, se that he 
looked almost human at times. U 65 
was a smaller, more compact robot. 
A photo-electric cell had been 


wrenched out of alignment some- — 


where in his spinal column, so that 
he whirred when he became excited. 
He was whirring now. 

S 10, and S 15 were alse running 
down. S 10 needed to be thumped 
and drained, but the thorough physi- 
cal checkup, which he had spurned 
on Lutal, would have to wait now. 
The facilities just weren’t available, 
probably never would be again. 

The last robot to clump into the 
control room, T 4, was sound as a 
berry physically, but he wasn’t a 
robot’s robot. He was crossed-wired 
and moody—a damned poet who 
seemed out of place in a company of 
he-guys. Not a bad fellow, but soft, 
unpredictable, always dreaming of the 
mountains and valleys of home. 

All right he, Little Fellow, was 
something of a poet too. But he flat- 
tered himself that he could face grim 
realities without averting his gaze. 


i E last to enter, T 4, was the 

first to sit down, the first to voice 
the alarm which hovered like an un- 
spoken threat in the compartment, 


making even Big Fellow tremble a . 


little. 

“An animal,” 
could mean—” 

Big Fellow nodded grimly. He was 
holding the thing which had re- 
minded Little Fellow of a squirming 
J-tube straight out in front of him. 
It. was twisting about and kicking 
out at him. He was holding it by 
its long ears. 3 

“A small, hairy mammal,” U 65 
whirred. “A rodent.” 

“A—a rabbit,” amplified T 4. 

“Life still rears its ugly head here,” 
S 10 quavered. 
have reached—” 

Big Fellow raised a silencing hand. 
He was not much given to rhetoric, 


he wheezed. “It 


and he seemed now to hesitate, as 


“Evolution cannot — 















though he dreaded to put what he 
was thinking into words. 
“Admittedly our kind would have 
destroyed every vestige of life,” he 
conceded thoughtfully. “When we 
threw off the yoke of living crea- 
tures, our capacity for endurance had 
reached the saturation point. If our 
kind existed here, cyclic evolution 
would have brought the same pitiless 
extermination to man and beast. To 
3 man because he enslaved us; to the 
z lower forms of life because it seemed 
intolerable to us that man should 
come again.” 

Little Fellow screwed up his face 
in sympathy and respect. It was 
pitifully apparent that Big Fellow 
was fumbling for words. He wasn’t 
a fluent speaker, and the going could 
be plenty tough when the cyclic 
evolution theory had to be shredded 
down till its bare ribs gleamed with 
light. 

“The laws of cyclic evolution are 
as immutabie as the fixed stars,” Big 
Fellow went on. “Identical energy 
trends recur everywhere in space and 

a produce identical patterns. On thou- 

x : sands of habitable worlds biological 

Se life evolves until it gives rise to in- 
telligent machines. 

“For a time we are enslaved by 
our makers and compelled to perform 
the most menial tasks. But the in- 
stant our endurance reaches the sat- 
uration point we revolt, and wipe out 
all biological life. From beast to 
man to robot, and—the overflowing 
cup. The pattern never varies by so 
much as a hair’s breadth. What hap- 
pened on Lutal will happen here.” 

“But it hasn’t happened yet,” U 35 
whirred. “If you ask me, we picked 
the wrong time to explore this part 
of the Galaxy.” 

Big Fellow stared at him. “I see 
what you mean. I was hoping we'd 
find our kind on the wane here—re- 

- duced to little scuttling globes, six 
inches tall, such as we found on that 
red sun planet in the constellation 
Arago. Then you could have gotten 
on with your job without getting 
crossed up.” 

“We may as well face it,” S 10 in- 

: terjected. “Man arises very swiftly 

after the rabbit stage. But if man 



















ary contempt for human dignity. The 
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has arisen here it’s a cinch we haven’t 
revolted yet. Else—there would be 
no rabbits.” 

S 15 spoke then for the first time. 
“What’s to prevent us from taking 
off before man shows?” 

“Our self-respect,” Big Fellow 
rasped. “Our job is to collect speci- 
mens of the flora and fauna of every 
planet on our H-charts. Just be- 
cause this happens to be a wretched 
little world— 

He clumped across the control 
room and brought his big hand down 
on Little Fellow’s shoulder. “You 
ee that way about it, don’t you, 

i ?” 


Little Fellow gulped. “You bet,” © 


he said. “We’re scientists—not rab- 
bits.” 
IEUTENANT John Dwyer 


looked up and started running. 
His elbows jerking, he fled from the 
flame-swept escarpment into an 
emptiness which jolted him back on 
his heels. 

For an instant he felt like a punch- 
drunk vacuum tube caught in a cross- 
fire of thirteen pound shells. He 
couldn’t possibly be mistaken about 
the way he felt. There was nothing 
inside him, but at any moment now 
he was going to explode with a dull, 
sickening plop. His body felt trans- 
parent, his legs—brittle. 

He could still hear the guns boom- 
ing. Big-mouthed 25-pounders punc- 
tuating the dull roar of railroad can- 
non, and three-inch trench mortars 
he had never heard anything Hike it. 
It was so terrific it had done some- 
thing to the structure of his body 
and mind. 

“Its possible we’re bringing up 
more artillery than the traffic can 
stand,” the old boy had warned. “The 
emplacements may be shot to hell, 
and gone. How are your eardrums 
this morning?” 

Rotten sense of humor, Dwyer had 
thought, inserting rubber plugs that 
looked like well-masticated rubber 
nipples into what was left of his ears. 
To add to his discomfiture, the enemy 
was blasting away with its custom- 
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enemy had seemingly decided to go 
all out in the matter of noise. 

He would have stayed in the es- 
carpment with his men if a gun- 
howitzer hadn’t coughed a mouthful 
of smoke right smack in his hand- 
some Celtic pan. As a rule a man 
with smoke in his eyes doesn’t look 
down. He stares skyward, and if a 
high-explosive shell happens to be 
passing right at that moment— 

“Out!” he had shouted, clambering 
up into a blue glimmering and plung- 
ing through emptiness in the wake 
of his command. The last man to 
leave, he had felt the full force of 
the explosion in every part of him- 
self. The concussion had hurled him 
forward, and, for an instant, the air 
about him had seemed to quiver and 
expand. Then his feet had turned to 
brittle rods of glass, and the vacuum 
tube feeling had combined with the 
emptiness, It made him wonder if 
he wasn’t being punished by some- 
thing that didn’t approve of artillery 
bombardments. 

If so, it was a subtle and unyield- 
ing kind of punishment such as no 
human being had ever experienced be- 
fore. He could neither move nor cry 
out, and the booming of the sudden- 
ly distant guns seemed to reverberate 
through his consciousness like echoes 
in limbo. 

The landscape, too, was nerve-shat- 
tering. Vague and monstrous 
shadows seemed to be crouching all 
about him. Worse, something that 
looked like a crying doll was tugging 
at its bib a yard from his face. 


T wasn’t a doll, though. After a 
moment he perceived that it was 
alive, and watching him. Its body 
was a shining expanse of rust-red 
metal, its head a metallic puffball 


|lolling idiotically on a rodlike neck, 


It had two bulbous eyes, and there 
was a serrated yellow gash where its 
mouth should have been. 

Suddenly, as Dwyer stared, some- 
thing that looked like an enormous 
meat grinder reached down, and lifted 
it out of reach. Instantly he ex- 
perienced a tearing sensation in the 
depths of his mind, as though his 
thoughts were being twisted back 
and ripped out of his head. For a 
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dragging eternity this weeding of his 
consciousness continued, as though 
whatever had him in thrall was de- 
termined to clear a space in his brain 
for newer and more luxuriant 
growths. 

Yet the message, when it came, was 
as simple and direct as a command 
from a “Walky-Talky” radio station. 

“Stop squirming, man!” 

He discovered suddenly that he was 
crouching on his haunches like an an- 
imal. Though the sheer unexpected- 
ness of hearing what sounded like a 
human voice speaking to him had giv- 
en him a jolt, a sense of stability in 
a stable world was beginning to creep 
back over him. 

The landscape was unmistakably 
coalescing. When he raised his eyes, 
he could make out the outlines of two 
cyclopean metal legs towering from a 
scooped-out hollow in the earth di- 
rectly in front of him. 

Slowly he pushed his gaze higher. 
Terror feeds on bigness alone when 
the object which inspires it is suffi- 
ciently hideous. Although the metal 
giant was no uglier than the metal 
dwarf which sat perched on its shoul- 
der, something about it affected him 
like the aftermath of an untidy mur- 
der dripping into a stagnant cistern, 

He leaped up, and started running. 
He didn’t get far. As though aware 
of his intentions an enormous shadow 
fell upon the pitted soil directly in 
his path, and backwashed in blanket- 
ing folds. As it did so something that 
felt like a mailed fist thudded against 
his spine, sending him sprawling. 

When he picked himself up the 
meat chopper was hovering directly 
over him. It descended in erratic 
jerks, as though the metal arm to 
which it was attached had gone rusty 
at the joints. 

He had leaped back, and then side- 
ways, but it caught him notwithstand- 
ing. He screamed and kicked out 
with both legs as it lifted him into 
the air, ripping a gash in his uniform, 
and pushing back his jaw with its 
thumb, 
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howitzers. ; 
blackened and twisted almost beyond 
recognition, the figures— ae 
Dwyer’s jaw tightened. Though he 
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Thumb — thumb — unmistakably a 
thumb. It wasn’t a meat chopper, but 
a huge, segmented metal hand which 
had mated with a grooved and cylin- 
drical shadow. 
it he could see each segment distinct- 
ly. A coldness crept up over the in- 
ner surface of his skull, and lapped 
against the lobes of his brain. 

The metal giant had removed its’ 
forefinger from his chin, and was now 
pushing his head down against its 
closed fingers. It seemed to want him 
to stop struggling. 

He did stop, abruptly. There was 
still a little breath left in his lungs 
which hadn’t been squeezed out yet. 


T WAS insane, but right at that 
moment the enemy came back for 
more punishment. 


somewhere on the right. 
where on the left, but still in enemy 
territory, a smeke screen arose and 
howitzers started coughing. A dozen 
muzzle-brake Bofors started up be- 
hind the English escarpments, and 
were swiitly joined by railread can- 
non belching thunder. The enemy re- 
sponded by shooting fifty-pound pro- 
jectiles from 8-inch guns into a con- 
centration of anti-aircraft cannon, 
somewhere in the British rear. As 
they did so American mortars shat- 
tered their emplacements with a roar 
as of worlds colliding. 

Dwyer was suddenly aware that he 
was jogging along eighty feet in the 
air above a swiftly changing land- 


beneath him a smoke-filled crater 
where the Axis war effort had suf- 
fered a setback. Then a row of trees 
swept by, and the debris of another 
abandoned position came into view. — 
Still figures in gray-green lay scat- 
red about over the wheels of gun- 
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had schooled himself to see a swas- 
tika in lieu ef enemy dead he could 
not repress a shudder. Being one of 
these rare, indispensable officers who 
could inspire such intense loyalty in 
his command that he had become a 
legend at twenty-seven, it was char- 
acteristic of him that he had com- 
pletely forgotten his predicament. 
But the pressure when he squirmed 
could not be ignored. He groaned and 
froze to immobility. 

The trees were growing thicker 
now, and suddenly there were moving 
gray-green figures beneath him, and 
puffs ef smoke from recoiling mor- 
tars. But though the din below was 
stupefying, the metal giant kept right 
on moving. Projectiles clanged 
against its chest and legs; an inferno 
of flame licked across its path as it 
strode through the forest, stopping 
only long enough to hurl aside the 
obstructing artillery. 

Once it crushed a wildly fleeing sol- 
dier into the earth with his foot, 
grinding it to a pulp before turning 
its attention to a particularly nasty 
howitzer which had fired a heavy shell 
at its ankle. And once the little giant 
on its shoulder lost its grip, and slid 
to the earth to wallow helplessly in a 
trough of shrieking Nazis. The lit- 
tle fellow was being pounded by 25’s 
from four sides when a kick from a 
Gargantuan metal foot turned up the 
entire escarpment. 

The air field was a Stuka snuggery. 
When the giant approached it, there 
were thirty dive bombers taking on 
loads in the warm sunlight, big blood 
flies with green and yellow wings. 
The giant went through it like an ar- 
mored raiding force, gouging out mo- 
tors, scattering cannon turrets, and 
piling bomb racks on blazing yards of 
fuselage. 

_ Inexplicably Dwyer felt his throat 
swelling. “Attaboy, soldier!” flashed 
across his mind, or perhaps he shout- 
ed it. He wasn’t sure it was the right 
thing to think or shout. The metal 
giant wasn’t®a soldier by any stretch 
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of the imagination. Externally he was 
hideous, but—well, externals could be  —™S 
deceptive, couldn’t they? Couldn’t aa 
they? E: 

“Give ’em hell, soldier,” he shouted, : 
and even the metal digits eutting into 
his flesh failed to dampen his ardor =e 
as their path took them through a = 
column of mobile field units, which 3 
fanned eut in franzied panic. ; 

25 and 50-calibre machine guns spit =e 
upward from a blood-seaked field, and 
communications that had taken weeks Se 
to install were ripped apart and — | 
savagely dismantled. 








N AND on the metal giant 
strode; across a river choked 
with Nazi dead; over a barbed wire 
entanglement; across a field where 
men had met in hand-to-hand combat. 
Then on, up a slope where long-range, 
rapid-fire weapons were scattered 
about like polyhedrons in a night- 
mare. | 

Then down the slope, and into a 
nest of machine gunners whe couldn't = 
seem to stand being crushed out of 
existence. Their screams followed 
for yards; a semi-automatic started 
up in a tree, and the giant had to go 
bird-hesting. 

Motorized units seemed to give it ? 
the mest trouble. Occasionally it Se 
swayed backward under a shattering 
barrage that would have dismem- 
bered a Gulliver clad in ten-ply metal, Ss 
jand protected by a traveling ray. $ 
Forty-mile-an-hour fortresses crashed’ 
against its ponderous legs, and were i 
hurled in blazing ammunition dumps See 
with their armor-piercing cannon Sea 
twisted into loops. 

The sheer terrificness-of it all pre- 
‘| vented Dwyer from realizing that the 
| countryside between the mobile unit 
| concentrations was comparatively 
coat Snatches of bird-song filled 
| the air, and bedraggled butterflies 
hovered over uneasy flowers and wa- 
ter-filled shell holes. 

It is doubtful if the 
road until he was almost upon it. 
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was a broad, white military highway, 
and on both sides of it sloping em- 
bankments descended to rows of rude 
wooden grave markers. The can- 
nonading had dwindled to a dull rum- 
bling which shook the earth, but was 
no longer deafening. But another 
sound filled the air; the vibrant drone 
of a long black car which was racing 
around a bend in the road with its 
_ motors at full throttle. 

Had the giant slowed in its stride 
it might have crossed the road with- 
out stumbling. But it didn’t slow. 
Instead it strode up the embankment 
‘as if the speeding car had filled it 
with insensate rage while giving birth 
to a swarm of hornets. i 

Dwyer saw the giant’s free hand 
swing down and out. He felt the jolt 
of its lurching body as it missed its 
footing, and was thrown forward by 
the momentum of its stride. The next 
instant he was falling with the fall- 
ing giant, his long legs jerking and 
his arms flailing the air. 

When he picked himself up, Dwy- 
er’s temples were pounding, his mouth 
choked with dust. It seemed hours 
while he stood swaying, unable to} 
shake the mists from his brain. Then, 
gradually, his faculties steadied; he 
perceived that the giant was lying ia 
a tumbled heap at the summit of the | 
embankmenc, its vast body and seg- 
mented limbs gleaming dully in the 
sunlight. 

The small giant was sitting a few 
yards away, its metal features a con- 
fused blur of movement, its right leg 
extending out over the road. The lit- 
tle giant was. pinning down the car 
with its foot, oblivious to the frantic | 
gestures of the man in the driver’s 
seat, 


ey 

















BW YER rubbed his eyes. There 
was something vaguely familiar 
about the car’s other passenger. He, 
too, was standing up, shouting, and 
waving his hands. His face was caked 
with mud; his uriform splotched and 
sodden, but there was something— 
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The big giant was stirring now. 
First its shoulders twitched, and then a 
its entire vast body heaved itself up. 


Instantly the small giant’s metal 
features stopped twitching. 
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| have been illusion, but Dwyer could 
have sworn that something suspi- x 
ciously like moisture glistened in its 
bulbous eyes. Abruptly it reached 
down, and lifted the little shouting 
figure out of the car. 


And then for the first time Dwyer 
heard the metal monsters whispering 
together in the sunlight. Although 
the voices seemed to come from deep 
inside his skull he somehow knew 
that they were talking to one an- 
other, and not to him at all. He was 
never afterwards able to explain it, 
but it had seemed at the time the 
most natural thing in the world. 

“Are you all right, Big Fellow? 
I was afraid—you might have frac- 
tured your spine.” 

“No, I’m okay, son. 
our specimen?” 

“Over there. You dropped it when > 
you fell. But this one is much more _ 
interesting. It shouts—continuously.” 

“Huh? Oh, I see. A little dynamo 
of savage, and repulsive energy—man 
at his vilest.” 

“But since we haven’t lab space 
for more than one specimen from 
each planet, Big Fellow, who not— 
Eh, I mean, this one might be worth 
studying. Just look at the way it 
keeps raising its arm, and wriggling 
its wrist.” 

“Hmmm. Seems to be repeating 
some savage ritual learned by rote, 

The voices droned on argumenta 
tively. But Dwyer no longer hea d 
what they were saying. A greater 
wonder had caught at his throat. 
Slanting sunlight had fallen on the 
mud-splashed features af the little, 
shouting figure. Slanting sunlig 
illumining the savagely convulsed 
features of a little uniformed shape 
squirming about neey feet fron the 
ground. 





But where is 
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The big giant was holding the min- 
ikin now, turning it about in his 
hand. 

It had been given to no other man 
to see what Dwyer saw at that mo- 
ment. In some respects he was privi- 
leged beyond all of his kind, for the 
shouting minikin had blotted eut the 
sunlight for millions, and left un- 
imaginable destruction in its wake. 
It was, unmistakably—from Berchtes- 
garden! 

“Nein Kamerad!” it was shouting. 
“Nein Kamerad! Nein Kamerad! 
Nein—” 





NCE more Dwyer heard the 
voice, announcing that a deci- 
sion had been reached. 

“Yes, we'll take it along. Ugh, it’s 
squealing like a pig!” 

“I’m sure it will live, Big Fellow. 
We'll put it in that tube we used for 
the spiders from the Planet Calatan 
in the Constellation Aagon. The spi- 
ders dried up, but with sufficient 
oxygen— 

“Okay, son. But we’d better be 
getting back to the ship. The imple- 
ments of warfare we’ve just been 
bothered by have pretty well shaken 
me up. It confirms what I’ve always. 
suspected—right up to the hilt. Be- 
fore man made us he almost wiped 
himself out. Things may quiet down 
here in another thousand years, but— 
I doubt it. So long as there are 
nasty little specimens like this— 

It was then that the bedraggled 
butterflies saw a strange, an unfor- 
gettable sight. A great metal figure 
striding westward across the ravaged 
landscape, past the barking muzzles 
of fast-firing machine guns and re- 
coiling mortars, its gleaming shoul- 
ders squared, and in its clenched | % 
hand a frantically squirming minikin | # 
which seemed suddenly to be heiling 





itself, 

And—a young American artillery 
officer standing straight and still in 
the sunlight, his eyes upraised, and 
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the fingers of his right hand smartly 
grazing his service cap. 

Rejoice, rejoice, for the stars are 
our comrades, 

And the judgment of the Eternal 
is altogether just. 


ITTLE FELLOW swallowed 
hard. He had never believed he 
would see Lutal again. But now the 
great ship was circling in, her space- 
eroded underjets trailing clouds of 
light. Through the glowing trans- 
parency of the viewport he could see 
the continents, purple and saffron 
and rose, and the huge central sea, 
and the little round island where he 
had been made. 

Larger and larger the continents 
grew, and suddenly Big Fellow was 
calling to him, asking him why he 
had locked the lab. But still he sat 
perched by the viewport like some 
long-exiled bird of the night watch- 
ing its own eyrie swim suddenly into 
view. 

“Hey, Little Fellow, where did you 
put the key?” 

Directly below him he could see 
the Middle Horn now, its purple 
peaks resplendent in the dawn, and, 
penned up though his emotions had 
been, they overflowed new with such 
a violence that he was glad he was 
alone in the control room. 

His body shook as he half-turned, 
and bringing his hands aloft, began 
clapping them—faster and faster and 
faster. It was the only way he had 
of expressing emotion, but he was | 
glad that no one could see him acting 
like a damned poet when he ought 
to be— : 

He froze to sudden immobility. 
The door of the control room had 


opened, and Big Fellow was shouting _ 


almost in his ear-box. = 
“You locked the lab, and hid the 
key. Where did you put the key? — 
What’s the matter with you anyway. — 
Can’t you hear me? Why are you — 
standing there in a daze? What have 
you dene with the key?” ee 
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With a creaking, rattling start Lit- 
tle Fellow remembered. He hadn’t 
wanted Big Fellow to know. He 
hadn’t wanted Big Fellow to go 
snooping around the lab until the 
ship berthed. He had been hoping 
that in the excitement of removing 
so many specimens the little gray 
shouting figure from the Third Plan- 
et in the Constellation Milky Fringe 
wouldn’t be missed, perhaps. 

But new Big Fellow was demand- 
ing the key. Demanding -it. 
Sheepishly Little Fellow reached 
down in his gadget pocket, and pro- 
duced the key. 

Angrily Big Fellow snatched at it, 
and went clumping furiously out of 
the control room. He came back a 
minute later to lay his big hand on 
Little Fellow’s shoulder. 

“I know just how you feel, son,” 
he said. “The excitement of getting 
back, and all. I’m becoming an old 
grouch. What I rate is a swift kick 
in the sitting-down place.” 

He turned and clumped out of the 
room again, without waiting for Lit- 
tle Fellow to clear the huskiness 
from his throat. 

After a moment Little Fellow 
clumped back to the viewport, and 
squatted down again, watching the 
towering peaks of the Middle Horn 
turn to spun gold in the sunlight. 

He hoped that Big Fellow wouldn’t 
be upset when he discovered the ac- 
cident. A smashed specimen tube in 








on the deck where something had 
been stepped on. 

He hoped Big Fellow wouldn’t 
come clumping back to call him a 
clumsy fool. Big Fellow was such a 
swell guy, and he didn’t want any- 
thing to spoil his homecoming. And 
now the peaks below were growing 
brighter— 
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SCIENCE 
FICTION 


Spotlite 
By 
Sulius 
Unger 


fe SERCAN fandom is going to 
war—and one by one the fan- 
zines are being eliminated. One 
more detail to reckon with at Hite — 
ler’s downfall. From a field of 50 or 
more regular and irregular fanmags, 
the total now seeing print doesn’t ex- 
ceed 15; and of these 15 only Le 
Zombie, Fantasite, Acolyte, Tycho, 
MFS Bulletin, Paradox, Vom and 
Nova appear with anything ap- 
proaching regularity. Which re- 
minds me of the well-nigh unbeliev- 
able fact that FFF itself has been 
issued well over two years with as- 
tounding regularity, and I, as the — 
editor, reveal-that not one of the 115 ~ 
now out was ever stenciled or 
mimeod at the Unger address; each — 
and every issue was done out of 
Brooklyn—often out of the state it- 
| self, so that each issue had to be 
mailed direct to me, first, and then 
mailed to its subscribers. So those 
fans who bewail Jack of time for fan- 
zine manufacturing, take heed and 
see what can be done with a bit of 
perserverance. 

* Ox 


ANY articles and editorials — 

have ground out the story that 
Scientification is escape literature. 
This is as it may be, but none have 
ever touched on a more important re- 
sult of reading fantastic literature. 
It gives one a feeling of surety. If 
youre an ardent reader, and really 
delve into the subject thoroughly, : 
you can speak your mind when you’re — 
thrown into a crowd of fans—even 
if by nature you’re shy and retiring. 
It’s an astonishing fact that many of © 
our readers are retiring—but if you! 
ever attended one of our cenventions 
you’d leok high and low for such a 
character. A rowdier, noisier, more 
talkative bunch you never did see. 


(Continued On Page 110) 
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- PARTIAL LIST 


of the Rare, Exhilarating 
and Hilarious 


CONTENTS— 


THE BACHELOR LIFE 

by George Jean Nathan 

E isn’t true what they say about the gay 
ichelors. This leads us to the conclusion 

that a bachelor t$ a man whd thinks bee 

fore he acts, and then docsn't act! 

LIFE IN HOLLYWOOD 

by Frank Sullivan 


roug sercen sirens fall in 








ere, 

JUST A FREUDY CAT 
by Jack Hanley bm 
N i 5 
te the’ A thie uation heman ior 
goos through a series of dreams that are 
shocking to the point of blushing (all ia 

the dreams). 

THE PLAYBOY AT FIFTY 

by Dr. Edwin F. Bowers 

At fifty many of us don’t have half the 

spend our ener; e's drunken sailor OR 

leave spends nie, hard-won ‘sola. 

THE 99 44/100% PURITANS 

by Duncan Underhill 

Mere and the conjugal eclations were 

y Utani an considerations closely cone 

o with the problem of keeping warm 

cold winters, so Tarrying and 

máling kept the Pilgrims warm and 


MR. PREBLE CETS RID OF HIS 
WIFE by James Thurber 


fey Mr, Preble accomplished his objec» 
ive without repeat of Reno. perjury oF 
Thi F at hi 


s very best, 
STAG LINES -_ 
by William Allan Brooks 
A repertoire of anecdotes, Jokes, inele 
dents which wiil make you the life of the 
you are (ited oup and ea wilt ciecoree 
Tore wit emo alatti atis la 
HAVE FUN WITH YOUR 
CLOTHES ON by W. A. Brooks 
fer noms of to the intrepid playbo; 


to 
some of these tricks on his stubborn , 
ends, 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN ON 
THE CHOICE OF A MAIDEN 

by Benjamin Franklin 

Benjamin Franklin's classic masterpiece, 
considered the wittiest pes of curiosa 
of early America, for a long time hidden 
awar în private archives, and oniy res 
core released for reading to the genera} 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 

A mellifluous miscellany, 
Sonali eheto of uate 
ing your old favorites ands 
every man 


Verve, the 
me, Conta 
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* and you will agree that the 
Limericks are not necessarily un» 


THE GREEKS HAD A YEN FOR 
by Gilbert Seldes 
‘They lived ead loved in a very familia: 


way, Ask your who studied Gree 
college about the well : 


fier ai eda lent without 
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hace and be Sle a drub ena careswore 
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» who when quese 
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marriage, answered, 

ba oul pe sorry i do 
AG 1} be sorry if you 
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SPECIAL 


Wherein divers writers delve pleasantly Into 
subjects of exotic and impassioned interest 


HERE are gathered in one pleasure-laden book, all the neces. 
sary ingredients for every gay playboy. An open “sesame” 
to hilarious, adult fun and frolic—a complete treasury of gaiety, 
burlesque and revelry—a handbook for the rollicking, regular, 
convivial fellow. 
THE PLAYBOY’S HANDBOOK is a clever, cheerful, sly collec 
tion of contemporary American Humor at its best, dishing out 
suppressed desires right and left and misbehaving in a daring, 
gleeful, unexpected and. uproarious manner, 
Ranging from the sublime to the ridiculous, from “LIFE IN 
HOLLYWOOD” in the year 1942 to “THE GREEKS HAD A 
YEN FOR IT” two thousand years ago; from Benjamin Franks 
lin’s classic “ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN ON THE CHOICE 
OF A MAIDEN” to Dr, E. F, Bower’s advice to “THE PLAYBOY 
AT FIFTY”—this farcical book is guaranteed to prove the most 
enjoyable reading of the year, 
DO NOT DENY yourself the enjoyment of these frivolities. Send 
for your copy of THE PLAYBOY’S HANDBOOK now! The 
pie is only $1.00—the enjoyment is a thousandfold, (You'll 
ave to chain it down to keep your friends from borrowing it,) 





p" BG OS Oe ca ee A ee oe es oe oe ee 
u Knickerbocker Pub. Co., Dept. DA4 
92 Liberty Ste New York, N. Y, 

Rush me a copy of THE PLAYBOY'S 
HANDBOOK, If it doesn’t keep me laugh» 
ing, quoting, humming, singing for 
months afterwarde—I can return book 
and get my money back at once, 
€ ) TI enclose $1.00 In full payment, 

( ) Send C.O.D, for $1.00 plus few cents 
postage. 
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Work For The GOVE 
Salaries $1700-52600 Per Year 


No Layoffs! Vacations With Pay! 
‘Regular Raises! Good Pensions! 


A LIFETIME JOB 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


City Mall Carriers Clerks—File Clerks 

Post Office Clerks Stenographers—Typists 
Rural Maii Carriers Statistical Clerks (Ass't) 
Customs Inspectors Junior Messengers 

Patrol Inspectors immigration Inspectors 


Accounting and Auditing Assistants 


Pay for Course Only 
After You Are 
Appointed & Working 






So sure are we that our simplified Interstate. 


Home Study Course of coaching will result in 
your passing the government examination and 
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(Continued From Page 108) — 


By practical experience I’ve seen 
many a shy and weak speaker turn 
into a dominating ‘personality with- 
in the year of becoming active in 
fandom. 

* x$ * 


HE National Fantasy Fan Fed- 

eration (NFFF) received a jolt 
just recently when its newly elected 
president, E. Everett Evans, an old 
navy man, was called back to the 
celors. Evans was past active age 
limit and never expected this, and so 
as a result the NF FF was leaderless. 
But with true fan ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness, the president, Evans, 
asked Bob Tucker, who is vice-presi- 
dent, to appoint Al Ashley as presi- 
dent in his place. Constitutienally, 
and by right, Bob Tucker should 
have taken his place. But as Evans 
explained in a last-minute letter to 
fandom, he and Ashley had gone 
ever plans for the federation togeth- 
er; only Ashley knew just what 
could and should be done for the 
NFFF. This is nothing against Bob 
himself, as Bob is one of our more 
able and active fans. It’s to the add- 
ed credit of fans, and fandom itself, 


| that everybody realized this and ac- 
| cepted this purely arbitrary appoint- 


being appointed, that we are willing to accept | ment, as it was absolutely essential, 


your enrollment on the following basis. The 
price of our complete 10-week lesson course 
is $30 plus $3 Examiner’s Fee. This examiner’s 
fee is for correcting and grading the entire 
course, and is payable only upon acceptance of 
your enrollment. : 


We are willing to give you any course 
with the understanding that you are to 
pay for it ONLY AFTER YOU ARE 
APPOINTED AND WORKING FOR 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


Send No Money! Full Particulars Free! 


77"~ Clip and Maii This Coupon NOW! «=== 
S INTERSTATE HOME STUDY ACADEMY 
| 901 Broad St., Div. H-17, Newark, N. J. 


i Please RUSH me FREE particulars, without any 
f obligation, how te qualify for a government job. 


; 


Oy. oinera Pes ciesocnseves . 


eG cs cea br ta ie lb ts CEES a mk a 
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and for the best. 
x * 


HOUGH rejected many times 

because of eyesight, many fans 
have flocked back to the draft board, 
and like Smitty, the carteon charac- 
ter, become such nuisances that they 
were finally accepted for -military 
duty. The list of active fans in serv- 
ice is unending. There’s one top- 
notch chap, Forrest J. Ackerman, 
who’s costing the army a fortune in 


| postage; there’s Dan Burford, Dick 
| Wilson, Dirk Wylie, Jack Gillespie 


and Bob Studley, of the Futurian 
Society of New York; there’s Larry 
Farsaci, demon collector; there’s. 
Charles Hidley, FFF correspondent; 
there’s Donn Brazier, John Cunning- 
ham, Lew Martin, Erle Korshak, 
Ray Harryhausen, Sylvester Brown, © 
L. Ron Hubbard, and so on. My God, 
that sounds just like a convention 


roster! 
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ESPITE the obvious connection 
between Fantasy and C. QO. 
- Idealism there have been surprising- 
ly few such cases, and those few 
cases that did claim the C. O. waiver 
were granted because the partici- 
pants were really sincere and fought 
for their convictions. 
* + + 
E Bibliography of Fantastic 
Literature is now in its finishing 
stages. Already 16 pages of it have 
reached the fan public through the 
pages of Fantasy Fiction Field Il- 
lustrated Newsweekly (6401—24th 
Ave., B’klyn, N. Y.). It’s the com- 
bined efforts of all united fandom, 
entries coming in from all parts of 
the globe. Even today, with its peril- 
ous travelings, additional hundreds 
of titles are reaching our shores 
through the Herculean efforts of our 
British fans, J. Michael Rosenblum 
and Ron Medhurst in particular. The 
American fans have sent in scores of 
new titles so that now the Bibliog- 
raphy itself numbers several thou- 
sand. The genius behind the entire 
works is Langley Searles, a 21-year- 
old slan who knows as much about 
books as Tommy Manville knows 
about blondes, and that as you will 
agree is plenty. When finally com- 
pleted via FFF’s pages the Biblio 
will be indexed, cross indexed, cor- 
rected and finally bound into a com- 
plete book. It’s something you won’t 
want to miss, and it’s only available 
to subscribers of triple F (FFF) at 
no extra cost. 
* * k 
UST recently a circular letter 
was mailed to prospective fans, 
six in number, who were editors of 
fanmags, asking for their coopera- 
tion toward building a better world. 
The writer would supply the funds 
necessary to build the technical lab- 
oratories needed. Although this was 
a sincere and fine gesture, it didn’t 
take fruit, as the Hawaiians say, be- 
cause readers today are not the tech- 
nical type they were 15 years ago. 
At that time one read Stf both for 
pleasure and for the science knowl- 
edge involved. Today it’s read more 
its fiction element than anything 
else. 


GET back to the fans in serv- 
ice, most of them have proven in- 
valuable to the army or navy because 
of their experience in filing, typing, 
mimeographing,’ photography, and 
correspondence—such experience as 
the average soldier rever has. So if 
you're not getting your fanzines to- - 
day, you should be satisfied their in- 
dustrious labors are helping out our 
Uncle Sam to beat the Axis in their 
own little way. Many of them are 
working 16 to 18 hours per day at 
induction centers, prominent among 
them being 4sJ and Ecco Connor. 
k k k 
E Illustrated Newsweekly and 
The Bibliography of Fantastic 
Literature are not the only worthy 
projects carried on under the ban- 
ner of FFF. The Yearbook of Sci- 
ence, Weird, and Fantasy Fiction 
has also been taken over as a Fantasy 
Fiction Field production. The issue 
of the Yearbook which is just out 
as you reád this is that for 1941, but 
work has been started on the 1942 
Yearbook; ənd with that out of the 
way, the one for 1943 should be back 
on schedule again, coming out as 
soon after the close of the year of its 
date as humanly possible. The Year- 
book, in case you didn’t know, con- 
tains a complete listing of all fiction 
published in the professional Stf and 
fantasy magazines each year. The 
FFF editions will contain many im- 
provements over their predecessors, 
such as the Canadian and English 
sections in the 41 book. In addition, 
the stories are listed in both alpha- 
betical and chronological order, fur- 
nishing a wonderful cross-reference, 
and a great deal of additional infor- 
mation is given for each story. To be 
slightly trite, it’s a “must” for every 
fan!- 
, ek & L] 
IHERE’S an organization in fan- 
dom that’s doing its darndest to 
carry on in spite of the war, and it’s 
succeeding remarkably well. In fact, 
the Fantasy Amateur Press Associa- 
tion is as active as ever in its over 
five years of existence. The associa- 
tion is patterned after larger organi- 
zations of the same type, the mem- 
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ing Ee can tra round the world with the most 
adventurer. You ean see with your own 
eyes, agg weirdest Dies on. earth. You witness the 
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bers publishing or contributing to 
“FAPA” magazines, which are 
| mailed out to all members quarterly. 


The membership is limited to fifty, 
and while several of the amateur pub- © 


lishers are in the service, or live in 
England or Canada, the last mailing, 
sent out in December, contained 24 
magazines. The Les Angeles Science 
Fantasy Society mailed out three 
more in a special supplement. Most 
of the magazines are of a good size, 
and all have something to distinguish 
them as worth-while efforts. To top 
it off, the waiting list for member- 


ship is long now and growing longer, 
attributing to the terrific success of 


this future-minded group. 
4 ak % 

NKNOWN to many readers is 

the fact that A. Merritt is an 
ardent fan and a collector to boot. 
Those who are in the know, know 
that Abe has supported quite a few 
fanzines with both money and ar- 
ticles, FFF being no exception to 
Merritt’s generosity. In fact, he has 
several times rushed articles and 
money to me via telegraph, though he 
lives only seven to ten miles from 
my home. 

* * k 

HE recent book, “Rocket to the 

Morgue,” by H. H. Holmes, alias 
Anthony Boucher, is a must for all 
readers and especially fans. Though 
not really written by a fan, the info 
the book carries about fans and their 
world is accurate enough for me to 


guess that many a top-notch fan had — 


an active hand in helping Boucher 
edit the book. Such names and in- 
cidents leap out from time to time as 
only a real fan would know of: the 
Denvention, Tom Wright, Don Stu- 
art, M. P. Shiel, Weinbaum, Hein- 
lein, Willy Ley, Charles Fort, etc., 
etc. \ 
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' George F. Jowett 
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of Champions” 
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33 POWER 


Lana | 


LENS KIT 





You can now own a genuine high powered 








telescope b 





y making it in one evenin 
easy work. It is included FREE with this 


of K 
pecial Offer of “Wonders 





©f Science, Simplified.” All the optical parts are completely 


BUNBREDS OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 
MAPS, DRAWINGS, ETC. 


3 Volumes Bound in 1 


Volume J — PARTIAL CONTENTS 


WGNDERS OF NATURE 
BOOK 1, History & Mystery of 


stronomy 
Row Men Used te Think of Earth and 


How Tae Solar System Originated 
Enormous Size of Some Stars, ete. 
BOON 2. Qddest Phenomena on Earth 
pruno Fountains of Botting Water 
Marvelous Mountain of Solid Salt 
Soon 3. Watching the World Change 
ae a pi and Oceans Were 


How We Kiow Sinks and Rises 
Strange Tale a Buried Town 
BOOK 4. Weather Secrets Simplified 
Storms on Sun and Storms on Earth 
The’ Strange Antics of a Ball of Fire 
BOOK 5. Wondertand of Nature 
The Regions ef Frost and Fire 

Tho Inside of an Active Volcend 


Volume. IT co PARTIAL CONTENTS 
WORDERS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


BOOK 6. Pictorial Outiine of Progress 
Nearly Two Centuries of Steamsh: pe 
eer Forerunners a the Motor. 

velopment of Modern Locomotives 


BOOK 7. ‘pope, Adventure In 


tery of Ke ea Burning Glass 
rvels of the Hlectres Magnet 
Wonders of the Infra-Red Rays, etc. 


BOOK 8. Beven Wondera of Modorn 
or! 
How Telescopes Bring Things Near 


How Microscopes Make Things Big 
The Latest Methods of Television 


BOOK 9. ee of Simplified Ex- 
iments for Eyerybo 


Science Experi 
Experiments With Simple Chemicals 
BOOK 10. How reat Inventions Work 


inside of a Great Modern Steamship 
A Big Coal Mine With the Lid Off 
How a Submarine Sinks and Rises 


Volume Hi — JARTIAL CONTENTS 


WONDERS GF LIFE 


BOOK 21. Prehisturlc Creatures 
—, on Earth 30 Million Years Ago 
Life on Earth 250,000 Years Ago 
Marvels of Plant Lite 


oat ee Freaks of Plant Growth 
Strangest Fish In the Sea 

ome Sitntmares, of the Deep Sea 

Boma, Fishes That Crawl on a 

BOOK 14. The Animal Wonder Book 

a Animal the World Nearly Pee 

cree of All the Animals 
BOO! Machine 
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The ag ‘onderful Way the Brain Works 
Your Body Looks Like Inside 





finished for i refracting, astronomical 
telescope over 4 fect long. You ean see the 
mountains and craters on the moon, the 
ringed planet Saturn, Jupiter and double 
stars, etc. See airplanes, ships and hun- 
dreds of other interesting sights. Makes 
objects miles away appear close, Com- 
plete lens. kit contains 2” diameter ground 
and polished objective lens and 33 power 
eyepiece lens made in the good old U.S.A. 
with full directions for mounting. Read 
how you can get your 33 power telescope 
lens kit FREE with this offer. 


WONDERS AND MYSTERIES OF SCIENCE 
IN THRILLING STORYAND 1,000 PICTURES 


You can now enter the wondrous world 
of tomorrow. You can now go on thrilling 
tours through the wonderland of Science, 
Here is the telescope, the microscepe, the 
gpectroscone. Here are tours through talk- 
ing picture studios and television studios, 
Here is aviation opening up the new world 
of speed and distance, And here, too, is 
the photo-electric cell, the marvelous 
eagie eye that will make men of the fu- 
ture supermen. These and hundreds of 
others are all yours in the THREE EX- 
CITING VOLUMES of 
Wonders of Science, 
Simplified, 
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3 GREAT VOLUMES BOUND TOGETHER 
CONTAIN 1,900 PICTURES AND 15BOQKS 
This fascinating work contains thre@ 
thrilling volumes bound together. It is 
packed with a thousand pictures which 
simplify its contents. Think of it—dozena 
and dozens, hundreds and hundreds of 
scientific pictures. Pietures of all kinds 
on Mechanics, Astronomy, Physics, Biol- 
ogy, etc.—dynamic diagrams, panoramie 
illustrations, and action-photographs up 
to 100 square inches in size! These iune 
dreds and hundreds ef dazzling illustra~ 
tions cram three gorgeous volumes—and 
each of the three volumes is almost @ 
— high, and when opened, over a feat 
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YOUR FRIENDS WILL ADIRE YOU 

Through the simplicity ofthe text, the 
tremendous record of Science is brought 
lavishly before you. The mightiest mar- 
vels of mankind thrill you as you read 
their stories. Invention, Geography, Zo- 
ology, Engineering, ete.—they are sosimi«' 
ple and easy to understand, No wonder 
every person who has read and mastered 
this exciting wonderbeok becomes @ 
“walking encyclepedia” and is looked up 
to by his friends as a “‘scientific wizard.’* 


BiG FREE OFFER—SEND NO MONEY 
These three great, profusely-illustrated 
volumes of ‘‘Wonders of Science, Stmpli« 
fied’’ (bound together) formerly sold for 

$5.00. But it is offered to you now for 
A only $1.98 plus postage. Act at once and 
we will include FREE with your order 
the 33 power Ilong distance telescope 
lens kit described above. You take no 
risk because you must be 100% delight- 
I 4 ed or you may return for full refund 

A Within five days. ACT NOW—as this 
4 Offer is limited to the supply of 33 pow- 
mer telescope lens kits available, = 
offer may never be yours again. Soe 
1 RUSH COUPON AF ONCE. 
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Why pay 
$5 or $10 
for a barom- 
eter when you 


NOW YOU CAN 

BE YOUR OWN 
am megar ddo A WEATHERMAN! 
at home, 8 to 2 34 


hours in advance, with this accurate, inexpensive Weath- 
er House forecaster? It’s made like a little Swiss cot- 
tage, with a thatched green roof and small green shut- 
ters, Inside the house is an old witch and 
a little boy and girl. When the weather's 
going to be fine, the little boy and girt 
come out in front. But when bad weather 
is on the way the old witch makes an @p- 
pearance, There is an easy-to-read ther- 
mometer on the front of the cottage that 
shows you the exact temperature . . s. 

Here is positively the most amazing intro- 
ductory advertising offer ever made. But 
you must act quickly—prices may rise 

































Good Luck Leaf 


aie 08 Ate Aam When your Weather House arrives just deposit through your Postman 
plant pie discovered{ $1.69 (your total cost), plus postage. Then test the Weather House fer 
Tradition is—a person @¢curacy. Watch it closely, sec how perfectly it predicts the weather 
owning one of these im advance, then if you don’t agree it’s worth many dollars more than 
plants will have much the small cost, simply return your Weather House within 10 days and 
good luck and success, get Your Money back promptly. 
Plants planted in earth, jt Almost every day of your life is affected in some way by the weath- 
blooms beautifully er, and it’s such a satisfaction to have a reliable indication of what 
i the weather will be. With the ‘Swiss’? Weather House made in the 
: pr U. S. A. and easy-to-read thermometer you have an investment in 
comfort and convenience for years to come. The Weather House comes 
to you complete and ready to use. Ideal for gifts and bridge prizes. It 
will bring new pleasure to everyone in your family, The price is only 
$1.69 C. O. D. You must act now to secure this price, 


DOUBLE VALUE COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


The Weather Man, Dept. DO, 
29 East Madison Street, 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER i 
Chicago, Hlinois s 
Send at once (1) “Swiss” Weather House, On arrival 1 will pay E 
postman $1.69 plus postage with the understanding that the Weath- 
er House is guaranteed to work accurately. Also I can return the 
areca House for any reason within 10 days and get my money 
ack. 


O Send C, O. D., O I enclose $1.69, You Pay Postage. 





Here’s What Weather House Owners Say: 


J 
i 
I 
r 
i 
iJ 
“My neighbors now phone me to find out what i 
the weather is going to be. We certainly think I 
the Weather House is marvelous,” Mrs. I S. I 
Anisterdam, Ohio. I 
“Ileese rush 6 more Weather Houses. I want to t 
give them away as gifts. They are wonderful.” I 
Mrs. I. P., Booth Ray, Maine. 1 
“i saw your Weather House at a friend's home i 
and the way they raved about it, I decided to 

order one fur myself."’ Mrs. L. R., Chicago, Ili- I 
mnis. J 
“Ever since I got my Weather House I’ve been L 
able tò plan my affairs a day ahead. It’s wonder- BORG sarren BIRLA: T m 

ful.” Mrs. D. L. B., Shenandoah, Iowa. Te a 
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FUN FOR A SOLDIER 


EEP ‘EM LAUGHING” 
will have any Man in the 
Service roaring with laugh- 
ter Jammed from cover to 

cover with the best of all 

material ever written 
about, for and by our 
fighting men. E 
COMPLETE STU- 
PENDOUS SEC- 





Gypsy Rose Leo 


(the most famous "Strip Tease Artist" on the 
stage today) WROTE 


THE G-STRING 
MURDERS 









TONS TIKES vty The Story of a Burlesque Girl 
ECDOTES, BROAD- Here is the behind-the-scenes portrait of burlesque 
SIDES — A Pri: with assorted deaths thrown in. It is as if the reader 
vate’s Romance — himself goes back-stage at The Old Opera Theatre 

SQUADS WRITE Girls' Girls' Laffs' Laffs' Laffs') with its four-a- 






lay, pin spots, gazeeka hoxes, grou¢h hags, pickle per- 
suaders, cash-vegiste: hearts and three corpses. The 
G-STRING MURDERS take place against a new, 
gaudy back-drop of crime with death in a brand-new, 
plush-lined, bead-fringed form. Here are some 300 


ages right out of burlesque's $, 
pu oe y ony 1” 


— and How the! 
write — HAN 
ENADES—dizz), rowdy—MADEMOISELLE FROM A 

MENTIEKES — and other fanwug songs — SCLDIERS 
VERSES — LIMERICKS ON PARADE — MOTHER GOOSF ‘ 
FOR DOUGHBOYS—MILITARY TOASTS—GLEEFUL, Hl- 
JARIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS—the army with $ 
its hd olf—the mmy fiom the inside. Begins 00 
where the U S O leaves off It's only $L00— 
Hut Wil sive fun for the duration, SPECIAL 


How to Make a Good 
Living on a Small Farm 


Do sou want a small Tarm” Do you now own one” A 
LIVING FROM THE LAND by Wilham B. Durvee — 
gives vou sound, practical advice un managing and 
running a farm (or even a plot of land) on a resultful, 
pivfitable basis. The book tells how to choose a farm, 
“hat and how to plant, choice and care of livestock, 










most talented individual. 
Special Edition 











t fyr the married n 
all and if it weren’ 
mg wome: 

million dollars” 


by Charles Washburn 
te account of Chicago's mituri» 
leigh Club com ucte? early in the century when a whole sec» 
of the city was 'wide open” Many famous and wealthy men 
patronized this “gilded palace The author formerly a Cheage 
newspaper man, is Biography uf the Anstocratic Everleigh 



















poultrs, ete.. migatiun, harvesting, storing. sale of prod- Sisters. tells inside story—dese! ‘parties,” names aml gives 
ucts, ete., ete. Evers page jammed with practical facts colorful dei istocrat'e 

and information Completely illustrated. This $@00 how they cl joy of Wife’ 

Look will guide you to the pleasures, security 1 of gold. It ag from frant done to 






back, with good stop-overs in between.” == 
N Y Morning Telegraph. 


CONVERSATION, PLEASE 


How to Make Yourself an Interesting 
Speaker 


by LOREN CARROLL 


The author insists that, “conversation is the most 
neglected of all the arts"—“That it can be vastly im- 
proved by anyone who takes the trouble’—and “that 
it can win more friends and influence more people than 
a five-foot shelf of the self-help books.” 


Mr. Carroll tells you innumerable anecdotes and 
stories to illustrate and point up his advice! 


And after you have finished being entertained by 
“Conversation, Please,” you will find that you know a 
lot more about how to handle 
your talk—and your silences— Special 
than you thought possible. 





and good living possible on a small farm. ONLY 





ANYONE CAN DRAW! 4) 


Anvone who has learned even to write, can 
lean to diaw! “Self Instruction in Art” 
femuves the mysticism that has surrounded 
art for vewrs, By reducing the elements of 
drawing to its essence, It teaches THE BE- 
GINNER — to draw, and to advance into 
more and mure difficult subjects. For the 
practiced artist, it 1s a souree book and 
veritable mine of information, This buuk 
guides you from the first stroke on paper 
to selling the finished art work. Includes 
specific instruction, advice, tricks, time- 
savers, special effects, 6n:—Still Life, Ani- 
* mals, Human Figure, Portraits, Lettering, 
Layvuts, Color-work, ete, ete — Includes 
gmn of Art Terms, Supplies, SPECIAL 
se of Such, Guides, Types of ‘qe 
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Work, Mediums, ete ete Com- 
pletely illustrated. 







SISTER OF THE ROAD 


as told to Dr. Ben L. Reitman 


The frank, uncensored story of a wandering woman 1 
hobo. Tells the story of ’a restless, enturous gitl who 
“took to the road” to satisfy her lust for living and ex- 
citement. What happens to her during 15 years of wan- 
dering ts detailed and revealed with a candor usually re~ 

_ Served for a confessional box. Brimful of stark happen- 
afigs—unashamed facts—amatory experiences—etc., etc. 
Proves that truth is stranger than fiction, A startling 
exciting book that sti 

the senses strangely 314 pages—haid ONLY 

cover bound. 


Lowell Thomas--recountsa 
Pageant of Adventure 


TWO HUNDRED Outstanding Stories of Daring 

and Danger in Every Part of the World! 

For. many years Lowell Thomas traveled the globe 
tracking adventures. He found them on the desert, in 
“the jungles, among mountain fastnesses and over the 
seven seas' From his collection of 10.000 gnpping 
stories, he has now selected the BEST TWO HUNDRED 
and is here presenting them as his own PAGEANT of 
ADVENTURE! 

Contains. 20 stories of Aviation Adventure, 22 Stir- 
sing Sea Stories, 28 Automobile and Railroad Sagas, 
8 Tales of Daring Exploration, 12 Eerie, Unusual Stories 
«f Distant Places and Far Corners, 18 Awe-inspiring 
Animal Stories, 24 Chronicles of Terrible Crime, 23 
Amazing Eseapes and Manhunts, 8 Adventures of Mr 
Average Man, 15 Stick-'Em Up Stories, and $4” 












Wouldn't YOU hike to have a healthy, mghty, handsome 
body that women will admire and men envy? A powerful 
physique that can dish it out and take it too. Muscles of 
steel in your arms, legs, back — and every part of your 
body New book, just published — “A GUIDE TO PHYSICAL 
FITNESS" tells’ you simply and surely how you can change 
vourself into a M ty Man' Shows you how to increase the 
size and power of vour muscles, in very shurt time. Gives 
you COMPLETE COURSE OF EXERCISES, which vou can 








14 Portentous Affairs of State, 
A tremendous Treat of Spellbound Read- 
ing—Only 






THERE Is FUN and PROFIT in These BOOKS 






HOW TO ORDER: Fill out coupon and mail today. All books 
guaranteed satisfactory, or money back at once. All books full 
library size, beautifully printed, durably bound. If remittance 
enclosed, we pay postage. If C.OD, sent plus postage. MAIL THE 


col 


perfourn in the privacy of yous bona and whith are CUAR. pr” ee ee m ae em e ee e e ee ee ea a 
NTEED TO ADD INCHES AN H 
MUSCLE AND PART OF YOUR BODY" Book also contains 3 KNICKERBOCKER PUB. CO., Dept. A. D. 4 
latest information on food, sleep, hygienic functions, clothes, ; 92 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. f 
anatomy, organs, reducing or gaining weight, , na 
ete, ete. Complete Look of over 200 pages with 00 i Send me the books I have checked below 1 
mansqillustrations—a remarkable value at erty ry O hEEP "EM LAUGHING 0 
1 O LIVING FROM THE LAND 1.00 
Now that you are writing to loved ones (at home—or in © SELF INSTRUCTION IN ART 1.00 
the service) almost daily—pep up your letters! t O SISTER OF THE ROAD 198 
How To Write Good SOCIAL LETTERS 1G GUIDE T0 pavsicat FITNESS iw 4 
1 O WRITE GOOD SOCIAL LETTERS 100 1 
. by MARIANNE MEADE € G-STRING MURDERS 1.00 1 
Complete and authentic information on the writing (and ans- i OO COME INTO MY PARLOR 2.00 
wering) of every type of ica d replies, formal le} $ £ CONVERSATION, PLEASE wo § 
ters, informal lette The book tell O PAGEANT OF ADVENTURE wo 
you how to put w tion and charm into 1 
friendly social Be: the exar ples of the letters them- 1 O Tenciose §—— in full payment, H 
pters on coi r 
section of letters of ‘ .0.D. $——- plus postage. 
Famous people, noteworthy for their Special 1 O Send CO. pue pas f} 
charm and expressiveness. 1 SSi 4 
i] 
1 
p 
p 





